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Hast thou named all the birds without a 
qunr? 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its 
stalk ? 


At rich men's tables eaten bread and pulse ? 


{narmed, faced danger with a heart of 


trust ? 
And loved so well a high behavior, 
fn man or maid, that thou from speech 
retrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay? 
O. be my friend, and teach me to be thine!” 
—R. W. Emeison, 


* 
* * 


ALL who are interested in the 


erowth of the liberal church, but es- | 
hecially those of our readers:who live. 
in antl about Chicago, will, we be- | 
lieve, be interested in the account of. 
the establishment of the first Unita-. 
rian church at Chicago, which we | 
have republished from the Southern | 
Uniturian, That it is written by the | ditions, is one of the encouraging evi- | not consciously present. The coming 
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brother of James Freeman Clarke 
may give it additional interest to our 
readers. . 


x 
% x 


ANOTHER straw, showing how 
the wind blows, comes to us in the 
item in our Notes from the Fie'd from 
Anamosa, lowa. Whena_ minister 
withdraws from the “orthodox” fold 
now-a-days, he generally takes the 
greater part of his congregation with 
him. 


. 
* »* 


THe death of Edwin Booth is one 
more reminder of the high mission ot 
the theater, and the noble calling of 
the dramatist. It has been given to 
few men of his generation to appeal 
wore often or more successsully to 
the higher side of human nature than 
to Edwin Booth. Let the theater be 
encouraged on its upward way. Let 
its defects be criticised by 
creations. 


* 
* 


FRIENDS visiting at the World’s 
Kain will not have much time, money 
or strength for theatrical perform- 
ances. If they give themselves but 
one treat of this kind, let them by all 
means see “America” in the Audi- 
torium, a spectacular combination of 


tableau, pantomime and opera in 


which over seven hundred characters 
appear. ‘The four hundred years of 
America are condensed into thiee 
hours of living picture work. It is 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


NUMBER 17. 


dences that are presented to us, every 


now and then, that some, at least, of 
the Unitarians of our day are awake 
to the true dignity of their position, 
and are disposed to accept the evolu- 
tion of Unitarianism toward the 
strength and beanty which its name 


implies, regardless of the 'imitations 
of its past. 


Would that Unitarian- 
ism were to all who bore the name 
what it is to Mr. Armstrong! 


* 
» * 


Mur brother, H. T. Root, of Grand 
Haven, contributes to the Co- Worker 
some thoughts suggested by the re- 


cent meeting of the Western Unita- 


nobler | 


one more “of the biggest things of the. 


kind in the world” now in Chicago. 


* 
+ * 


REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG’S paper on | 
“The New Orthodoxy,” which we 
account of his father’s health and 
his continued absence abroad. We 


publish in our Church Door Pulpit, 
is the ablest.and most searching crit- 


icism of the half-hearted religious re- | 
forms of the present time that has 


seen the light for manyaday. Its 
straightforward, manly demand for 
an earnest. sincere, and unprejudiced 
search for truth, and the fullest and 


his high opportunities. 


freest discussion of our religious tra- | 


rian Conference, among which are 
the following, which seem to us to 
touch the underlying philosophy con- 
cerning many struggles too casily 
contemned for want of an apprecia- 
tion of th’s principle. Earnest men 
and honest minds save all discussions 
from pettiness and lift all debates 
a' ove triviality: 

Why do we wrangle over these reso- 
lutions? Because we cannot help it. 
[t is a law of progress, of growth. We 
can no more help it than the boy can 
help growing. Of all the symbols hu- 
manity has used, none has been more 


prevalent than the one which compares 


all advance to growth. 
” * « 


Peace does not belong to the party of 
pregress. When we have peace and 
quiet, we shall have no activity: 1. e.. 
we shall be doing nothing and are 
ready for burial. 

. ~ 

=. & 

THE following extract froma let- 
ter received from the Rev. KR. Heber 
Newton will interest our readers. 
We regretfully omitted -his name 
from the list of editorial contributors 
at the time of our reconstruction, in 
response to a request from his son, on 


heartily welcome our brother back to 
cur shores and to the work which 
awaits him, trusting that adequate 
strength will be given him to meet 
Qur UNITY 
circle is never complete when such a 
spirit as Mr. Newton represents is 
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Free Church we dream of, which 
even now is here, finds in Mr. New- 
ton an apostolic spirit. And though 
his name may not be on our list we 
hope that it will not be a stranger to 
our columns. 

On my return from Italy and Egypt I 
find yours of March the 6th awaiting 
me. Itso happened that the first pa- 
per I opened was the first num- 
ber of UNITY in its new form. 
| congratulate you all on its im- 
provement. In that number I saw that 
my name had been dropped from the 
list of editorial contributors ; and with- 
out any further intimation, I realize 
that I deserve to be thus dropped. _In- 
deed, let me assure you that it has not 
been from any lack of interest in the 
noble effort you are making for the 
larger hope and the freer faith that | 
have been so delinquent in my editorial 
contributing. Had my old-time strength 
continued, [| should have done some- 
thing from time to time to redeem my 
pledge, and to help along the work of 
UNITY. The enlarged outline of your 
enlarged work strikes me very favor- 
ably: [ only wish that I could be of some 
practicable service to you definitely. 


% 
* * 


ONE of the saddest instances of 
mistaken zeal that have come to our 
notice is the action of the women of 
Atlanta, Ga., in reference to an 
anonymous subscription to their fund 
for establishing a home for the refor- 
mation of erring girls. Having traced 
the gift to the dissolute women of 
the city, instead of receiving it with 
the greater gratitude because of its 
source, they declined to receive it! 
If the motive which actuated them 
be that supposed by the writer in the 
Woman's Tribune (whose article will 
be found in another column), what a 
commentary such blind Pharisaism is 
upon the need of missionaries to the 
missionaries! 

x % 

HAMILTON W. MABIE, assistant 
editor of the Christian Union, gives, in 
the issue of Jane 17 of that paper, 
his “Impressions of the White City 
—A First Glance,” which we urge the 
reader who hesitates to read. Do not 
give up your plans to come to Chi- 
cago. ‘Take our word for it, the 
newspaper alarms of — extortion, 
crowds and dangers are unfounded. 
Comfortable and economical quarters 
can be secured, in the search of which 
we are ready to grant any assistance 
within our power to our readers. The 
beauty and importance of this Fair 
has not yet, cannot be adequately 
stated in words. Says the Christian 
Union: 

The White City will be, in the 


months to come, a National University, 
in which every line of human activity 


may be studied, but the central and 
constant lesson of which will be the 
solidarity of the human race. The 
American who fails to visit the White 
City will miss a noble education. 


* 
% * 


Two NEw “ Unity Mission Tracts” 


'venal. 


are ready,—No. 41, “The Change of | 


Front of the Universe,” by Minot J. 
Savage; and No. 42, 
Unity: 

Things,” 


by Henry M. Simmons. 


Roth essays have been long in print, | Ggmmunion with them, and we think 
but in hiding as the chapters of a. 


book. Now each is set free and sent 


“The Divine | would Dr. Mueller; but certainly the 


in God, in Man and in All 


' 
| 


forth on its own wings to find whom) 


it will. 
ages’ more famous sermons. 


The first is one of Mr. Sav-. 
It tells | 


of the three great revolutions of. 


modern thought, in physics, in criti-. 


cism, and in biology, and the effect 
of these revolutions on our concep- 
tion of 
and our thoughts concerning God. 
And Mr. Simmons’ is quite akin,—a 
noble statement of the higher, the 
universal Unitarianism toward which 
all church theologies, led by science, 
are now upreaching. 


— 
% 
Ir is not to be wondered at, in 


view of the bigotry, persecution and 
cruelty which throughout its history 


have disgraced the Christian church, 


that men should be so moved by in- 
dignation as to express the views of 


our Des Moines correspondent; and 


yet we think his indignation has led 


| 
: 


they are not driven to extremeties. 
Aside from these considerations, 
however, its seems to us that if the 
orthodox Christians are as. bigoted 
as represented, they cannot be as 
A true bigot is at least sin- 
cere; he cannot be bought. Mr. 
Gladstone would not be put out of a 
Baptist chapel, it is true; neither 


majority of Baptists would not allow 
Mr. Gladstone to partake of the 


they would go no further in the case 
of Dr. Mueller. 


* 
% 


Ir probably takes bravery to de- 
nounce the Geary Law in California as 
Mr. Wendte denounces it in the Pu- 
cific Unitarian for June. He speaks as 


an old Californian, who thinks that 


man’s nature and destiny | 


a large influx of Asiatic peoples into 
our unformed Pacific States would be 
a serious menace to their civilization, 


and that further Chinese immigra- 


tion should be restricted for 
of years. But to dog, 


a term 
ticket and 


muzzle the Chinese already here un- 
der treaty regulations, as the Geary 
_Law proposes, is a very different mat- 


ter. That, he thinks, would be toth 
infamous and disastrous. Infamous: 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States has proncunced it constitu- 


tional, as it did the Fugitive Slave 
Law: but the moral sense of the 


him to seem a little unjust to “ortho- | 


dox” Christians, if not to “orthodox” | only 107,475 in the whole country— 
This distinction, it 
seems to us, is an important one, the. 


fact being that not one nominally 


Christianity. 


orthodox Christian—clergyman or 


layman—in a thousand fully accepts | 


the creed, confession or articles of his 
sect of orthodox Christianity. If 


such creed were fully accepted, it 


would be almost true that the “ortho- 


people now, as then, appeals to the 
Higher Law. And disastrous: the 
72,472 Chinese now in California— 


are a valuable adjunct to its working 
forces. Withdraw them suddenly, 
and the railway contractor, the or- 


chardist, the vineyardist and the 


and 


great trading 


dox” church of to-day would be as_ 


bigoted and bloodthirsty as ever. first, and also the last, to feel the 


“Almost.” we say, for some allowance evil consequences of the unjust cru- 


must be made for the difference in | sade. 


creeds | 
which would certainly be made by plague-spots than that in the city: 


men of our day even in the most and there is nothing worse in China- 


interpretation of texts and 


orthodox of churches. But the in- 


fluence of the higher civilization of | show; 


our day is greater even than this: 


church commands gross inhumanity, 


upon to deviate in that particular | demand its abolition. 


ranchman would all suffer great loss 
inconvenience. Moreover, the 
day will come when the Pacific coast 
will be eager for the good will of its 
neighbor across the 
ocean, and California would be. the 


As to the vile Chinese quarter 
in San Francisco, there are worse 


town than the slums of New York 


and Chinatown might’ be 


‘cleansed and abolished, as New York 
and when the literal doctrine of the. 


abolished its “Five Points” and Bos- 


ton its “North End,” just as soon as 
its nominal adherents may be relied | the people of San Francisco really 


All which is 


from the teaching to which they con- | notable testimony, coming from a 
tinue to profess adherence so long as | man like Mr. Wendte. 


\e 
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A CORRESPONDENT in the June’ 
number of the Liberal Co- Worker | 
speaks of the “Weirs Idea.” It result- | 
ed last summer in a skeleton organiz- | 
ation known as “The United Liberal 
Church.” This organization was the 
outcome of the twin grove meetings, 
['niversalist and Unitarian, which 
have been held on the beautiful 
shores of Lake Winnepesaukee for 
many years. Rev. E. B. Payne, of 
California, is president, and Rey. L. 
H. Squires, of Jamestown, N. Y., is 
secretary of the organization. ‘This 
movement is in line with the recent 
joint Ministers’ Institute held in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. It isa 
part of that larger movement for 
which UNITY stands, which looks for 
the church that is not a “union of 
('niversalist and Unitarian,” but a 
gathering of all free minds and pro- 
gressive spirits under the banners of 
progress and character-building, irre- 
spective of theological traditions or 
“previous condition of servitude” to 
sectarian name and denominational 
lines. The independents, the great 


’ 
’ 


unchurched, the men and women to. 


whom science teaches devoutness and 
earnestness, are also for this “Liberal 
Church:” which, if liberal, will be 
united. We might spare the word 
“United.” ‘TheSecretaryasks: “That 
all clergymen, of whatever denomina- 
tion, who are in sympathy with it, 
will send him their address, that 
they may be added to the list and 
communicated with in regard to the 
future of this movement.” Weare 
with you, Brother Squires. UNITY 
is ready to aid and abet any high con- 
spiracy in the interest of open fellow- 
ship and helpfulness. 

x % 

BIGOTRY and ignorance are gener- 
ally found together. Rev. E. M. Mil- 
ligan, of Steubenville, O., a United 
Presbyterian, is quoted as saying 
that he has as much respect for the 
man who calls the Sabbath “Sunday” 
as he has for the man who calls his 
mother “the old woman.” One might 
suppose from this that Mr. Milligan 
was a man of education, and as such 
realized the absurdity of confusing 
the Christian Lord’s day and the Ro- 
man civil Sunday—being the first day 
of the week—with the Jewish Sabbath, 
which is the seventh day of the week. 
But on reading further one finds that 
this is not the case. It seems, it is 
the first day of the week that he is 
talking about, and that he supposes 
it to be the Biblical Sabbath! 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL. 


It was many years since the editor 
of Uniry had seen Meadville in June. 
Twenty-three years since he had 
stood among the flowers to receive 
his diploma of graduation, and still 
during his visit last week it seemed 
but aday. There was the same se- 
rene landscape, the same luxuriant 
foliage, wealth of flowers, skill of ar- 
rangement and cordiality of human 
faces, which, to his eyes, remained 
sufficiently unchanged to keep up the 


continuity. 


The meeting of the trustees of the 
Meadville Theological School held on 


Wednesday; the 14th, was probably 


the largest one held for many years, 


eighteen out of the thirty being pres- 


ent. Among the non-residents in 
attendance were Revs. Reynolds, 


Batchelor, Horton, Chaftin, Snyder, 


Hosmer, and Jones. Mr. Fenn, of 
the Board of Instruction, and Mr. 

Forbush, the Western Superintendent 
of the A. U. A., were also present. 
some questions of moment which 
were expected to engage the atten- 
tion of the board—which expectation 
probably accounted for the full at- 
tendance — were settled by the 
Board of Instruction and private 
conferences, so that the work of the 
board was comparatively light. ‘The 

result was unanimously satisfactory: 
but it is a question whether the same 
results reacned after full and frank 
discussion of all problems involved 
before the full board would not have 
secured clearer understanding, higher 
efficiency, and more enthusiasm in 
the future. Many Unitarians havea 
constitutional dread of open discus- 
sions, and still they have done more 
than any other religious body toward 
making such discussions possible and 
profitable. They have demonstrated 
also that frank differences and ear- 
| nest investigation is always con- 
‘duciye to true fellowship and hearty 
comradeship. 

The one significant and hopeful 
action of the Board was the unani- 
mous election of Mr. Francis A. Chris- 
tie, of Cambridge, as instructor. If 
the Board of Instruction shall be 
able to carry out the instructions of 
the trustees by securing the service 
otf Mr. Christie, it will add a man_.to 
the faculty who, by his ripe scholar- 
ship and by his success already at- 
tained as a teacher in the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, warrants 
the confident hope, expressed by all 


concerned, that he will prove a valu- 
able addition to the faculty, which 
has always been inadequate to the 
work in hand. This will give five 
resident professors; a strength never 
before reached by the Meadville 

School. The financial outlook is also 

hopeful. The completion of the hun- 

dred and fifty thousand additional 
endowment fund is confidently ex- 
pected at no distant day. 

On Wednesday evening the annual 

sermon was preached by the editor of 

UNITY, and will be published, by re- 

quest of the graduating class, in our 

next issue. On Thursday morning, 
with a perfect June day for glorious 
setting, the following program drew 
to the familiar and beautiful little 
church, restful in its Grecian sim- 
plicity, a goodly audience of delight- 
ed people: 

PROGRAM. ' 

1. “Come Unto Him”,........ Handel 
Sung by Miss Edith Moore. 

2. Prayer, by Rev. T. B. Forbush. 

of Chicago, Ill. 

3. Kssay—"“Influence of the The- 
ory of Evolution Upon Ethi- 
cal Doctrine”... ... 24.0 Joseph 
Cady Allen, Rochester, N. Y. 

4. “External Conditions of Moral 
Advancement”... .ceesee. Peru 
Johnson Andrews, Christian- 
stad, Sweden. 

». Essay—“The Law of Natural 
Selection and the Law of 
Brotherhood”... .... Herbert 
Leslie Buzzell, Chelsea, Mass. 

6. “The Lord Is My Shepherd”. Smart 
Sung by Miss Edith Moore 
and Miss Minnie Foote. 

i. Che Heart of the Teachings of 
the New Testament”........ 
Robert Collyer Douthit, Shel- 
byville, Ill. 

8. “The Progress of Positivism 
from Nescience to Faith”.... 
Bernard Antony Van Sluy- 
ters, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

9. “Methods of Religious Organi- 
ee ree Pee 
William Lorison Walsh, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

10. Hymn, written for the occasion 
PPT ee PEELE LT Tune, Hummel 

11. Address tothe graduating class, 
by Rev. F. L. Hosmer, af Chi- 
cago, Il. 

12. The conferring of diplomas, 
SE eae oar ay eae FP President Cary 

13. Benediction... ccrceccsess Prof. Barber 

The topics of the essays are s"g- 
gestive, and the essays themselves 
showed that the young men had been 
grappling with the foremost problems 
in the intellectual world to-day. 

And they also showed that such 

struggles had made for devoutness 

and character. Six manly young 
men, girded by a high purpose, faced 
life that morning. Seldom is it 
given toa class under such circum- 
stances to pass out into the world 


under the benediction of more wise, 


tender and virile words than those 
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pronounced in the short address of 
Secretary Hosmer. 

Next year will be Meadville’s semi- 
centennial, and the Alumni Associa- 
tion are preparing for an adequate 
celebration. If any school in Amer- 
ica has accomplished for the 
world in instru- 
ments intrusted to it we would be 
vlad to note the same. Its funds 
have always been pitiably low, its 
faculty always confessedly inadequate, 
its library humiliatingly meager, and 
still, when the story of the fifty years 
is told it wi.l be one that will arouse 
gratitude, and provoke further effort, 
to the end that the second fifty years, 
with more adequate intrumentalities, 
may lovk back with pride upon the 
first fifty as the “day of small 
things.” May it grow and find life 
still more abundantly. 


THE WOMEN’S CONGRESSES. 


Mur readers will perhap; sympa- 
thize with the consciousness of ina- 
bility to cope with this subject which 
has prevented us from giving -any 
account of the meetings of this 
branch of the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary of the Columbian Exposition, 
when we mention the fact that the 
final program filled a closely printed 
pamphlet of fifty-six pages, making 
provision forthirty-nine meetings dur- 
ing the week of the congress’ session. 
Of course, therefore, no one heard it 
all; and with three sessions a day go- 
ing on in a number of different halls, 
at each of which there were several 
speakers, it is no wonder that the re- 
porters were overtaxed ‘and that 
much of what was said, and perhaps 
much of that which was best, is un- 
reported. We may rest assured, 
however, that it will not be lost. 
Those who were privileged to listen 
to these unreported addresses will 
Carry away some inspiration from 
them, and later the addresses will 
probably find their way into print 


from the notes of the speakers them- 
selves. 


One thing at least may be said 
now. This gieatest meeting of 
women which history knows has im- 
pressed the world. ‘This impression 
began before the assembly actually 
gathered; from the press accounts of 
what was to be the public began to 
realize how large a part woman had 
come to play in the world’s affairs, and 
what was still more to the pvsint, 
how well she played it. And the 
reality has justified the anticipations. 
In view of their past it is doubly sig- 


more 
proportion to the 
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nificant that such men as the editors | Paris, France; Margaret Windeyer, of 
of the New York Sun and the Boston New South Wales; and many more. 


Courier should take the friendly atti- | 


tude toward the enlargement 
woman's sphere that they have re- 
cently expressed in their journals. 

In this connection 
Humpal-Zema’s words are significant 
also. 


Dr. Mary Putman Jacobi chal- 


of lenged woman's detractors in a paper 


on Woman in 


Science. In the re- 


ligious gatherings the Roman Catho- 
Mme. Josefa lic women discussed ‘‘Elevation of 


Woman Through Veneration of the 


She represented the women of | Blessed Virgin” and “Methods of Im- 
hohemia and spoke of their hope to provement in 


Philanthropic Work;” 


obtain a higher education, saying the Jewish women, “Woman's Place 
that her queen had promised that! in Hebrew Thought” and “The Light 


women should be permitted to enter 


the University of Prague when a 


in the Kast.” 
The Woman's Unitarian Congress 


certain number were ready, anc that was held under the joint auspices of 
eights students were now preparing | the National Alliance, the Woman's 


for that privilege. And then she 
said: “Before I left my country the 
representatives of the press said: 
‘Write us all 
Woman's Congress, that we may pub- 
lish it. Hrerylody is interest: d.*” 

Perhaps none was listened to with 
more interest than Miss Georgia 
Cayvan, the New England actress, 
but we are unable to repeat her 
words. Mme. Modjeska said: 


While the life that we lead exposes 
us to many temptations, stimulates our 
vanity, and sometimes takes us too far 


you can about the, morning session, and Mrs. 


Conference, and the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation. Rev. Miss Ida C. Hultin, 
of Moline, Ill., presided over the 
Dix over 
the evening meeting. Mrs. Fifield. 
the Secretary of the Alliance, spoke of 
its work, mentioning its 126 branches 
and its5,500 members. Its Post Office 
Mission work was reported to reach 
7,000 correspondents, and was be- 
lieved to be a mighty force in mold- 
ing the thought of the next genera- 
tion. The chief work of the Al- 


from our every-day duties, it certainly | liance was said to be the strengthen- 


develops in us a sense of independence, 
and therefore a sense of responsibility. 
It brings us into contact with the high- 
est creations of the master minds, and 
is bound to open both our hearts and 
intellects to the generous impulses and 


| 


ing of existing churches. 
it gave $28,287 to some 
ent objects. 

Mrs. Marion H. 


Last year 
forty differ- 


Perkins yave a 


high problems which they teach to hu- | sketch of the Woman’s Western Uni- 


manity. 

There is no question that even the 
higher drama can be interpreted, with- 
out detriment to the author's object, so 
as to appeal to the lower instincts of 
the public, or to its higher intellect 
and sentiment. 


stage can be of great significance, both 
to her art. to her public and to herself. 


; 


tarian Conference, stating that its 
work had been chiefly in the line of 
religious study classes, the Post Office 
Mission, and the assistance in the 


It is in this direction | care and support of the Western 
that | think woman's mission on the headquarters. 


Its new departure in 
the ho!ding of religious councils, of 


Miss Clara Morris spoke of the fact | which notice has previously appeared 
that hers was one field in which the !9 UNITY, was also spoken of, and its 
woran received such recognition as ‘reasons for not uniting with the Al- 


She was entitled to, regardless of sex. 
Perhaps more might be said on this 
subject. 


liance were mentioned. 


Mrs. Eastman not being present, 


It is possible that while her report of the Pacific Coast Asso- 


women who take leading parts on the | ciation was read by Mrs. Davis, of 


stage are received with rather more , New York. 


It was organized in 1890, 


favor than men, theirhumbler sisters and holds annual meetings, with del- 
may have a harder time. Miss Helen egates for every twenty members. 
Gardiner spoke a brave word on the The fact was alluded to that it was 
Moral Responsibility of Woman in! the women of the Pacific coast who 


Heredity. 


had taken the initiative in establish- 


Among the prominent foreigners in| ing the headquarters at San Fran- 


attendance were Mrs. 


Ormiston | cisco. 


The other features of the 


Chant, Mrs. Cobden Unwin, and the | morning session were Mrs. Jenkin 


Countess of Aberdeen, of England; Lloyd Jones’,clear and 


Mme. 
Greece: Miss Kristine Frederiksen, of 


| 
| 


interesting 


Callirhoe Parren, of Athens, | history of the Post Office Mission 


movement, Mrs. John W. Chadwick’s 


Denmark: Baroness Thorburg Rappe | address on the New York Women’s 
of Sweden; Frau Elizabeth Kaselow- | League, the Rev. Miss Helen G. Put- 
sky and Fraulein Augusta Forster, of nam’s account of her missionary la- 


Germany: Mme. Isabelle Bogelot. of | bors in Dakota, Mrs. Galpin’s ad- 
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mirable address on the importance 
of such meetings and the need for the 
work in which they were engaged, 
ond the interesting addresses of Miss 
Mary FE. Eastwan and Mrs. Lucy 
Stone. 

Mrs. Davis opened the evening ses- 
sion .with a paper entitled “A 
Woman’s Religion,” asking if relig- 
ion meant more to women than to 
men, and showing that it should not, 
all truth is religious truth. 
ller address was an inspiring one, 
touching upon the fruitfulness of the 
thoughts of Divine immanence now 
becoming the central thought in re- 
ligion, and the hopefulness of the 
fact that faith always leads to in- 
creased happiness and good. In a 
paper on “The Religion of the Twen- 
tieth Century,” Mrs. Learned  dis- 
cussed Christianity’s place in the his- 
tory of religion, saying that no one 
creature ever absorbed the whole of 
Deity. She thought the pure and 
lofty fame of Jesus would never fade, 
but that all that savors of the super- 
natural would melt away from man’s 
conception of him. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe then spoke, commenting upon 
the papers which had been read, 
speaking of her ownearly revolt from 
the harsh conception of Divine Jus- 
tice current in her girlhood, and 
prophesy.ng hopefully of women as 
ministers. 

‘rom the comments of those whu 
listened to them it would seem that 
the papers of Mrs. Davis and Mrs. 
Learned were recognized as among 


the finest religious discussions of our 
day. 


since 


ae Fae 
MEN AND THINGS. 
Mk. JOHN (C. HAYNES, of Boston. 


representing the Free Religious Asso- 
clation, has been in Chicago for a week 
making arrangements for the partici- 
pation of his association in the World’s 
Parliament of Religions. 

THE managers of a Brussels working- 
men’s union have printed circulars giv- 
ing a resume of the increase in the con- 
sumption of liquor and the consequent 
increase of poverty and crime. The 
support of the poor has become an al- 
most intolerable burden, and yet the 
country permits 83,800 rum snops to 
‘ob the laborers. —EHachange. 

WITHIN forty years fourteen Episco- 
pal congregations below l4th street, in 
New York, have been given up or 
moved up town. Within that time the 
Roman Catholics have gained as many 
in the same district. Tnat means prin- 
cipally that the character of the popu- 


lation has changed: but it also indi-— 
Dr. B. T. De Costa said last | 
Sunday, that Protestant church work | 


Cates, as 


in the lower part of the city needs to 
be put on a missionary basis, so that 


churches shall not fight separately, but | : ‘hi 
- ght sep y car from New York to Chicago 


together, making tne success of the 
whole dependent on the success of each. 
~~ The: Independent. 
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Contributed and Selected | the time spent and the trouble un- 


a 


— 


COURAGE. 


Who fails tostrike when man’s assailed, 
lor fear of selfish pain or loss: 
Who weakly cowers when Right is 

nailed 
Upon the proud world’s heavy cross: 
Who fails to speak the splendid word 
Of bold defiance to a lie: 
Whose voice for truth is faintly heard 
When party passions mount on high: 


W ho dares no struggling cause espouse, | 


And loves no paths by martyrs trod, 
W hose timorous soul no call can rouse 

To dare to stand alone with God, 
That man is coward, and no deeds 

Of valor done on fields of strife 
(‘an prove his courage. Battle meeds 
Are naught beside a tested life. 


Who dallies with temptaticn’s lure, 
Nor hurls his tempter to the ground: 


Who champions not the weak, the poor, | 


Whom power and strength with cords 
have bound: 
Who bows obsequious to the strong 
And crushes what he knows is weak: 
Who palters with a deadly wrong. 
And dares no vengeance on it wreak: 
Who crouches neath opinion’s lash, 
Nor dares his own true thought pro- 
claim: 


| Who never with an impulse rash 


Ran on before his time,-—-is tame, 
[Is coward, and no work uprears 
Which lasts. 
high 
Says. courage shall outlast the years, 
But every coward soul shall die. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


(god's ediet from on 


HOW THE FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH WAS: PLANTED 
IN CHICAGO. 


Late in September, 1839, IL left Bos- 
ton for Chicago in company with 


three friends, one of whom was Rev. | 


Joseph Harrington, of Boston, who 
was sent out by the American Uni- 
tarian Association to organize a so- 
ciety in Chicago if practicable. 

From Boston to Albany we went by 
the recently opencd railroad in about 
twenty-four hours, ten miles an hour 
being at that time a highly satis- 
factory rate of .progress. 

Krom Albany to Schenectady the 
train was moved by a stationary 
engine. ‘Thence to Utica we went by 
canal boat forsome distance, then fora 
few miles to another piece of railroad 
by stage. Ip the distance of 365 
miles from Albany to Buffalo we 
probably changed our conveyance half 
a dozen times, consuming three or 
four days in the journey. 

Little does the traveler of the pres- 
ent day, who goes easily in a Pullman 
in 


twenty-four hours, with his bedroom 
and dining-room attached, know of 


the church of 


| 


| Cleveland. 


Blake, a veteran 


: 


dergone by the pioneers of sixty 
years ago. ‘To sleep and obtain your 
meals at miserable wayside taverns, 
to hunt up your baggage at every 
transfer from railroad to canal, un- 
aided by any system of checks, and 
to get it hauled half a mile across a 
town fora new departure, was the 
common experience. 

Buffalo was then a place of greater 
importance than at present. It was 
the gateway of the whole lake re- 
gion and the commercial center of 
the great’ lakes, as Chicago is now. 
Here we waited three or four days 
for the steamboat “Illinois,” the 
finest boat of the line, and attended 

the Rev. Dr. Hlosmer 
There being no rail- 
roads west of Buffalo all passengers 
and freight went by the lakes to 
Chicago, and the line of: steamers 
was a very comfortable one: the com- 
pany was good, the table was excel- 
lent, and there was usually a band of 
music on board. On Lake Erie the 
boats stopped at Dunkirk, Erie and 
Detroit was a_e small 
place, but important from its loca- 
tion. ‘The shores of Lake Huron 
were uninhabited, and Mackinac was 
our next stopping place. ‘There we 
staid one day, and rambled about the 
picturesque island, dining on the de- 
licious white fish. ‘The “Illinois” 
was commanded by Capt. Cheisey 
soldier of the war 


on Sunday. 


‘of 1812, and we had among the 


passengers General Scott, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, who, 
with his staff, was on a tour of in- 
spection of the Western posts. As 
‘Capt. Blake had served under 
Geneial Scott in the war of 1812 at 
Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane, the con- 
versation between these two old 
soldiers was very interesting. 

There were few settlements on the 
Shores of Lake Michigan in 1839, and 
Milwaukee was our first stopping 
place, and so unimportint that we 
(id not enter the river, but landed 
the few passengers and the sinall 
amount of freightin a lighter. 

At Chicago we arrived on the fifth 
day of our voyage and the twelfth of 
our journey from Boston, being on 
the 9th of October, 1839. Chicago was 
then acity tour years old, and only 
six years from its incorporation asa 
village. Its population was about 
4,500, scattered about on a low prai- 
rie, in small wooden houses.  Ilits 
Streets were over shoes in dust in 
summer, and over bvots in mud at 
other times, not an attractive place 
to the eye of a newcomer, but if a 
man lived there a year he generally 
Secame imbued with the civil pride 
and faith in the future of Chicago, 
which have produced great results, 
and which are likely to produce sim- 
ilar results in Atlanta. 

Chicago was a city of young men, 
active and enterprising, with broad 
and liberal views, and the American 
Unitarian Association acted wisely 
in its attempt to occupy the ground. 
The Unitarians proper were few in 
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number and mostly from New En- 
gland, but had much influence in the 
community. A few Unitarian preach- 
ers had from time to time stopped en 
route to give a sermon or two, but 
there had been no settled minister 
of that sect. St. Louis and New Or- 
leans were the only cities west of 
Chicago where the Unitarians had 
churches. 

In 1839 there were five churches 
in Chicago, one each for the Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists and Roman Catholics. 
As it was not to be expected that 
any of these would open their doors 
to Unitarians. the only hall in the 
city suitable for religious services 
wus hired for Mr. Harrington. ‘This 
was in one of the half-dozen brick 
buildings in the south division, 
and stood at the corner of Lake 
and Clark streets, a central position. 
It happened that on the first Satur- 
day night after our arrival a large 
fire occurred on Lake street, and as 
most of the young men belonged to 
the tire department and worked all 
night at the fire, Mr. Harrington had 
at his first appearance in Chicago 
only an audience of seven persons. 
Our hall seated about two hundred 
people. It was occupied on week 
days in many ways, often as a court 
room, for political meetings, and for 
any lectures or shows that might 


need a hall, so that it required much 
purification on Sunday mornings. 

Mr. Harrington was a man about 
30 years old, well educated, a good 


writer and speaker, a handsome man, 
of pleasing manners, and of strong 
musical tastes. He soon became 
the popular preacher of the town 
among the young people, and his 
hall was usually well filled. The 
Universalists, who had no church at 
that time in Chicago, came to our 
meetings, as did also some of the 
Jews, who are monotheists. In most 
places there are people who have be- 
come disgusted with the doctrines of 
the so-called orthodox churches, and 
are called by others, and perhaps be- 
lieve themselves to be, infidels or 
atheists. When these persons hear 
reasonable doctrine preached, they 
are apt to become Unitarians. So we 
gathered in our fold many of these 
outcasts. 


In the summer of 1840 it was de- 
cided that Mr. Harrington should 
return to Boston, make his report, 
and try to raise money for building a 
church in Chicago, while we, his peo- 
ple, should raise what funds we could 
for the same purpose. Although 
among the stricter people the Uni- 
tarians were considered as dangerous, 
yet the leading business men of the 
city, believing that another church 
would help Chicago, and seeing that 
our leading men were good citizens 
even if they were heretics, helped us 
more or less by their subscriptions. 

Chicago in 1840 was very poor. The 
great land boom of 1836-’37, by which 
great fortunes were made, on paper, 
had collapsed, and the people found 
themselves in debt for their lands, 


which could not be sold. So that in 
the city, which to-day raises fifteen 
millions of dollars for the Columbian 
Fair, fifty years dgo it was difficult 
to raise fifteen hundred for a church. 
But by allowing the subscriptions to 
be paid in goods and labor—the lum- 
ber dealer to pay in boards, the drug- 
gist in paints and glass, the hard- 
ware man in nails, and the mechanic 
in labor—the amount needed was 
made up, and, Mr. Harrington’s ap- 
peal to the people of Boston being 
successful, a church costing $3,000 
was built upon a good central lot 
given us by the State, which, when 
the town was laid out, had wisely 
reserved lands for public schools and 
churches. 

Those who gave money or goods for 
building the church had been allowed 
credit for their subscription on the 
price of pews, which were not to be 
taxed, so that the church had to be 
run on the voluntary principle, and 
it was with difficulty that the modest 
salary of Mr. Harrington could be 
raised—#600. We could not afford to 
pay a sexton, and the writer, as one 
of the trustees, took his turn in 
making the fire and sweeping out the 
church, being encouraged by the 
words of the poet, 


“Who sweeps a room, as by thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


Our congregation slowly increased, 
and we were after awhile in better 
financial condition. Mr. Harrington 
remained with us for several years, 
and he married in Chicago. When 
he left us, for personal reasons, his 
departure was much regretted by 
many friends outside our church, 
while to most of his congregation he 
was a highly valued friend as well 
as pastor. He returned to Boston, 
and some time after he accepted a 
call from San Francisco, but in cross- 
ing the Isthmus he contracted dis- 
ease, from which he died soon ‘after 
reaching his post. 

After Mr. Harrington our church 
had a number of ministers sent from 
Boston, but their talents did not 
prove suitable to that field of duty. 
The first man after Mr. Harrington 
who met our wants was Rey. Rush 
R. Shippen, who remained with us 
for several years. 


Having lost all my papers and 
memoranda respecting the church in 
the great fire of 1871, 1 am unable to 
give full particulars or furnish dates. 


When, somewhere in the fifties, a 
church was gathered in the north 
division of Chicago for Rev. Robert 
Collyer, my connection with the First 
Church came to anend. Both these 
church buildings perished in the great 
fire, but there are now in Chicago 
four prosperous Unitarian societies 
with large and costly churches. From 
this central point also a number of 
Unitarian societies have giown up in 
various parts of the State of Lllinois 
during the last fifty years. 
—Samuel C. Clark, in the Southern Uni- 

tarian, 


A SERVICE OF BROTHERHOOD. 


A long, low up-stairs room, with 
two snowy tables, arranged in the 
form of a cro-s, set for supper. Drap- 
eries of stars and stripes on the walls: 
a motto, “Work for God and Works 
with Man;” and pictures, notable 
among them a large and excellent 
engraving of Wendell Phillips. There 
are chairs set in orderly rows against 
the walls, and chairs placed about 
the tables. A quiet, sweet-faced 
woman goes to and fro, with hymn- 
books in one hand and napkins in the 
Other. This is the “Church of the 
Carpenter,” on Washington street, in 
the busy heart of Boston. It is Sun- 
day night, fifteen minutes before the 
opening of the regular Sunday even- 
ing service. 

By the stove, warming his knotted 
hands, sits a toiler of the streets. 
His coarse pantaloons are tucked into 
his boot-tops. He wears a shabby 
old overcoat buttoned high about his 
throat, and one suspects it is a slum- 
bering sense of pride which forbids 
his unbuttoning it, even in that 
stifling atmosphere. A little farther 
down the room, a man whose face 
might do service as a draughtsman’s 
triangle, so angular is it, so firm, so 
practical, so emotionless, is talking 
with a portly woman in spectacles. 
He uses his left palm as a register, 
his right forefinger as an indicator: 
and all the points which he makes 
arrange themselves on that register- 
ing palm with the absolute incontro- 
vertibility of pandects. 

Just inside the door, a poor, besot- 
ted wreck of humanity has stumbled 
into the first chair at hand. The 
bloated, discuolored face is sunk upon 
the breast. The soiled hands are 
folded in the lap. All the gospel he 
asks, poor fellow, is a little warmth: 
all the temple he seeks is a place 
where he may forget himself, undis- 
turbed by the rough hand of the po- 
liceman. “Poor, crushed brother! 
let him sleep. Thatis a little—per- 
haps the most—of God’s love we can 
bring him _ to-night,” says Pastor 
Bliss, as he pauses over the drooping 
form. 

By this time the room is well-nigh 
full. On sharp winter nights there 
is always a large congregation at the 
Church of the Carpenter. Jack 
Frost is better than a Puritan beadle 
to get the people in. Ata nod from 
Mr. Bliss a lady seats herself at the 
piano. Gospel Hymn books and 
Sheets of “Brotherhood Songs” are 
passed around. ‘Then Mr. Bliss raps 
on one of the tables and the hum of 
conversation ceases. “If anyone 
finds a favorite hymn in this collec- 
tion, please give the number, and we 
will all sing it,” he says. 

Then follow half .a dozen or more 
of those simple gospel lyrics, known 
and loved the world around. They 
seem to flow out of these human 
hearts, “like the unwinding of a sil- 
ver thread.” But the brotherhood 
songs go less smoothly. ‘They are by 
no means perfect in versification, all 
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of them, nor are they perfectly | individual at the apex!” This image- 
wedded to the music, which was| smashing goes on for an_ hour, 
neither written for them, nor they | steadily. Even Mr. Bliss’ begins 
for it. 
singers find no little difficulty in get- | 
ting the required number of poetical | box. Then the Salvation Army 
feet into a musical bar, and some- | marches by, in the street, with its 
times, toward the close of a line, drums, its cornets, and its men and 
these feet have to “twinkle in and women = singers. The interrupted 
out” with rapidity which is more | iconoclast who chances to be upon 
amusing than graceful. But the sen-| his feet is moved to hurl a thunder- 
timents get themselves expressed | bolt of abuse against it. “Aye, 
some way, with vigor at least, if not | march along with your drums and 
with melody, and everybody seems, your horns, Salvation Army!” he 
to feel in‘addition a genuine satisfac- |cries. “You can never the 


reach 
tion at having wrestled with such fallen brother with your priest-bor- 
metrical difficulties and conquered 


rowed mummeries. Like the ass in 
them, as it were, by main force. the fable, you drown out wisdom with 
“Now we will partake of our simple | your bray !” 
brotherhood meal,” says Mr. Bliss, as The speaker storms himself out— 
the song service closes. “I trust you 


and a gentie girl springs to her feet, 
will all be able to find places at the | pale, but clear-eyed, brave, earnest, 


a violent eruption of the Pandora- 


tables. If not, there will be plenty | truth-sustained. 

left for those who are willing to wait; “Mr. Bliss! Please, may I say a 
their turn. The pastor asks a brief, | word ?” 

simple blessing, and the people seat|. ‘There are others on their feet, 


themselves about the board. 
truly apostolic scene. 


It is a | louder-voiced, 
Simplicity and | 


more insistent. But 
the chivalry of the Christian gentle- 
fraternity characterize the repast. | men bows its clear permission to the 
“One word more,” says Mr. Bliss, as | girl. 
the napkins are unfolded. “To defray “Il want to say just a word,” she 
the expenses of our weekly supper we | falters. “We all know the sympathy, 
have been accustomed to charge a/| the self-sacrifice, the devotion of the 
nominal fee of fifteen cents. If you | Salvation Army; and it seems to me 
feel unable to contribute, you are | that we, who profess to have such 
none the less welcome to share with | breadth of sympathy for all man- 
us in God’s bounty. Or if you would | kind, ought to have some sympathy 
like to contribute more, we shall be | for them too.” 
very grateful to receive it.” There seemed to be an immediate 
Then a lady makes the round of) occultation of iconoclasm. This true 
the tables, with a little basket in her gospel, this sweet, Christ-like plea 
hand, and all contribute something. | for sympathy, changed the whole 
One’s left-hand neighbor knoweth | current of the meeting. 
not what his right-hand neighbor —F rom the Advance. 
giveth. The bill of fare is simple, 
wholesome, home-like; the sweetest WOMAN’S INHUMANITY TO 
and snowiest of home-made bread, WOMAN. 
cold meats, stewed prunes, tea, cof- 
fee, and chocolate. Each participant 
is first his neighbor’s helper. Itisa 
supper, one thinks, not wholly un- 
like another such, centuries ago, in 
an upper chamber in Jerusalem. 
After the supper comes the charac- 
teristic feature of this unique church 
service: the free parliament of re- 
ligious (or, if one choose, irreligious) 
opinion. All seem eager to speak. 
There are no painful pauses, such as 
one grimly expects in too many con- 
ventional religious gatherings. It 
would take a volume to describe the 
variety and intensity of the opinions 
put forth. As arule, the speakers 
are iconoclasts. Each has his little 
bag of sharp-cornered stones, which 
he proceeds to empty with vigor and 
evident zest. Some carry swords 
and clubs, which make one cringe. 
The burden of this onslaught is: 
“Down with institutionalism! down 
with priest-craft! down with creeds! 
abase the purse-proud religious hypo- 
crite! a murrain on the church snob! 
abolish poverty; distribute wealth; 
cOmmunism forever! socialism ditto! 
no ownership of land or tools—-only 
the right of using them; no church 
authority; no organized sacerdotal- 


The women of Atlanta, Ga., who 
have been interesting themselves in 
establishing a home for erring girls 
who wish to reform, have had a great 
deal of trouble in securing a location 
for it, as no community wanted this 
class of girls, no matter how quietly 
they might submit to the presence of 
those who didnotwanttoreform. Fi- 
nally, having risen superior to the hin- 
drances placed in their way by the 
Pharisaism fof their neighbors, and 
got well started in their good work, 


imbued with this sham morality. 
They received for the home $1,000 
from an unknown source, and were 
duly gratified, but having traced the 
gift to its source, they discovered 
that it came from the dissolute wom- 
en of the town, whereupon they de- 
clined te receive the gift. Was there 


ing sisters whom the world calls 
“lost” than this extension of their 
hands to help others out of their ter- 
rible life, afforded? What a pathetic 
offering to buy others salvation even 
with the proceeds of their own sin} 
Women who could thus apprecia 
the noble purpose of the home, and 


ism; every man his own priest; every 


The untrained company of} to look a little disturbed at such| 


angels will blur the 


they have proven themselves deeply | 


— 


wish to clasp hands with good women 
to save those for whom there is still 
a chance, were surely worthy of not 
being scorned. 

The Tribune has over and over again 
inveighed against the laws by which 
the wages of sin are taken from these 
women as fines, but when society has 
closed every door upon them as far as 
they are aware, their offering to give 
the means for which they have bar- 
tered body and soul to keep those for 
whom there is still hope from a like 
horrible fate, perchance with the 
thought that they might themselves 
even be saved, shows that the spark 
of divine goodness is not yet extin- 
guished. Oh, poor, tempted, fallen 
and unhappy sisters, the tears of many 
women will fall for you as they read 
this story of your outstretched hand 
and its rejection, and the tears of the 
record of your 


sins. — Woman's Tribune. 


CONSISTENCY. 


The hypocrisy, or, if that is too 
strong a term, the inconsistency of 
some of the loudest to protest that a 
visit to the Exposition on Sunday is 
a desecration of the Lord’s day, and 
the most emphatic to threaten the 
organization of a gigantic boycott 
against the Fair, was well illustrated 
last Sunday in this city. In the 
morning a great gospel meeting was 
held in Forepaugh’s circus. In itself, 
this would call for no comment. But 
all those that attended the meeting 
in the morning were well aware of 
the fact that two performances had 
been announced for the afternoon 
and evening. ‘To visit the circus on 
“the Sabbath”? thus is not a viola- 
tion of God’s or Man’s Law. But in 
case the Fair is open on Sunday every 
good ‘Christian’ is bound to stay 
away from it also on other days! This 
is consistency with a vengeance. At 
least, our brain is not so highly de- 
veloped as to be able to grasp the 
principle which tolerates under a 
circus tent what it denounces as im- 
pious ’midst the surroundings of a 
World’s Fair. —Re'orm Advocate. 


HYMN. 


Written for the Graduating Exercises of the 
Meadville Theological School by a Member 
of the Middle Class. 


Eternal Truth, more vast, more near 
At parting of the ways, 
With rev’rent hearts we seek thee 
here, 
Whose Love hath crowned our days. 


So fair hath bloomed the path behind, 
| So broad the way before, 

We follow, glad, new fields to find, 

| Life’s service held in store. 


ever a grander opportunity to comeaSpead on, O sons, with holy zeal, 
into helpful relations with these err- 


In this your pow’r to win: 
Pure lives and earnest souls reveal 
| God’s kingdom coming in. 


The prophet’s word, the high com- 
mand, 
Renewed from sun to sun, 


God’s Love, God’s Truth are one. 


Ring down through ev’ry age and land: 
- HARRIET BELLE BARTON. 
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“THE NEW ORTHODOXY.’’* 


BY REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG. 


The movement summed up under 
the name of “The New Theology” is 
a phenomenon profoundly interesting 
to Unitarians. ‘The titie has become 
current as descriptive of a remark- 
able simultaneous advance in theo- 
logical thought and expression on the 
part of a quite considerable number 
of able men within many of the 
communions commonly accounted or- 
thodox. ‘The Church of England, the 
Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, 
the Baptists, all present numerous in- 
stances. In England, in Scotland, in 
the United States “The New ‘Lhe- 
ology” is making its voice heard and 
revolutionizing the religious concep- 
tions of large numbers of the intelli- 
gent laity. To many it has seemed 
that our own battle is already won, 
that essentially our message is being 
uttered from the best pulpits of the 
heretofore orthodox communities. 
Friends of mine who are in this 
movement, helping to lead it, tell me 
this very thing. ‘They say: “You 
have done your work: you have in- 
fused your spirit into our churches; 
there is no need for you to maintain 
vour protest.” Not a tew of Unitarian 
training take the same view, and are 
infusing thems lves contentedly into 
the Church of England, the Presby- 
terian bodies, and the congregations 
of the Baptists and Independents. 

And, indeed, a very large part of 
that which we and our fathers have 
stood for, this New ‘Theology does 
truly adopt into its own life. It ab- 
hors cant as much as weabhorit.§ It 
recognizes that religion, Christianity, 
is not a creed, but a life} not a sacra- 
ment, but a spirit. It takes joyina 
wide and kindly tolerance. Itstakes 
salvation on no dogma. It preaches 
freedom of thought and speech. It 
pleads for a brotherhood wide as 
humanity. It faces fearlessly the 
great new thought and knowledge of 
our time, and does in some degree 
weave these into its theological con- 
ceptions. It finds the true Christ-life 
in love, in the loving service of all 
whom we can help or lift up. 

1 have no words to express my de- 
light that this is so. The men of this 
New Theology are lifting a night- 
mare from the bosom of the world. | 
thank God for their courage, their in- 
sight. their labor. 

Yet | have to offer certain adverse 
but respectful and most earnest crit- 
icisms on their methods and their 
work. Ihave to lament that they 
are setting up, not a New Theology 
pure and simple, growing from the 
Old asatree from its roots, but a 
New Orthodoxy with much of the 
weakness, much of the mischief in it 


*A paper read before the annual conference 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion at London, Eng., May 27, 1893. Reprinted 
from the (London, Eng.) /nguirer. 
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which pertain to the old orthodoxies 
which it thrusts aside. 

The weakness and the mischief 
spring from this: The New Theology, 
so far as I am acquainted with it, 
always appeals to some other authority 
besides a man’s own reason and con- 
science, the only court to which Jesus 
of Nazareth ever made appeal. It 
gravely discusses the comparative 
authority of the Bible, the Church 
and Reason. It might as well dis- 
cuss the comparative authority of Sir 
Isaac Newton, the Royal Society and 
Reason. The Royal Society and Sir 
Isaac Newton have precisely no au- 
thority at all save so far as their 
statements conform to Reason. ‘The 
Church, the Bible, the Christ himself 
have no shred of legitimate authority 
over our beliefs save what authority 
is given them by the concurrence of 
their enunciations with the living 
voice of God in the intellect and con- 
science of each individual believer. 

That 1 may make the nature of my 
criticism clear, it will be well that I 
should first state what it is that | 
prize the most in the methods of our 
own Unitarian thought. ‘To me the 
peculiar value of that thought is that 
it moves pari pussu with the contem- 
porary thought traveling along the 
roads of critical and scientific inves- 
tigation. No man values more high- 
ly than I do the conception of the 
pure and simple humanity of Jesus, 
and the concentration of the person- 
ality of God in the Supreme Father 
whom he worshiped. But the dis- 
covery of these illuminating truths is 
to me incidental to that method of 
thought which so absolutely trusts 
God that it assimilates eagerly all 
that the man of criticism and the 
man of science present to it, provided 
it has stood the tests proper to its 
own sphere of truth. I value Uni- 
tarian thought chiefly for its absolute 
intellectual sincerity: and if there be 
a Unitarianism which, when consid- 
ering purely critical or scientific in- 
ferences casts a side glance at its 
theology before admitting those in- 
ferences, to see that that is in no 
danger of disturbance, that is not 
the Unitarianism for me. Unitarian 
Christianity is to me a pouring of the 
spiritual life into intellectual forms 
loyally true to the best that can be 
thought, and the fullest that can be 
known in science or in criticism. It 
is the absolute harmony of the higher 
Unitarianism with critical and scien- 
titic results to-day, and still more, 
mv sense that it will harmonize itself 
with whatsoever critical and scien- 
titic results may be revealed to-mor- 
row and the day after, that makes 
me rejoice in Unitarianism, and 
trust absolutely that—under what- 
ever name—it must command the 
future. Unitarianism, as | accept it, 
has no reserves. It is prepared for 
all possible outcomes of the investi- 
gation of planets or of books, a dec- 
ade. a century, a millennium from 
to-day, and can change its form to 
meet trem without disturbance to 
its essence. 


Now, the New Theology of which 
I speak makes the same professions. 
If it made them t:uly, then though 
its professors call themselves ‘Trini- 
tarian, and we call ourselves Unita- 
rian, we should essentially be at one. 

But my respectful charge against 
the New Theology is that, put to the 
test, it breaks down in this profes- 
sion. It departs very widely from 
the orthodoxies of the past, but it 
does not free itself from all their lim- 
itations. It dves still profess some 
tenets which are not the true result 
of free investigation, but are bor- 
rowed from systems resting on ec- 
clesiatical authority, and have no 
basis other than that authority. 
‘Though it has crossed a wide sea to 
reach new territories, it has never 
burnt its ships. ‘Lhough it has thrown 
out skirmishers far atield, it has 
never cut off its communication. 
Though itadventures far in the ocean 
of truth, it is a swimmer with a rope 
tied 10und his body, by which, if the 
current prove too strong, Ye can haut 
himself back to land. ‘There are 
swimmers among these New Theo- 
logians whose ropes are very long, in- 
deed, but I have met none who dare 
breast the waves without a rope. 

If this be so, then the New ‘Theol- 
ogy is nut in the true sense intellect- 
ually sincere. | trust 1 may say this 
without personal offense. I am liar 
from imputing conscious insincerity 
to any one of the bold and brilliant 
writers whom I have in view. All 
that 1 mean is that their results ure 
not reached by unalloyed reason, using 
the term reason to cover all the 
truth-finding facultiesof man. There 
is an admixture of deference to past 
authority other than pure reason 
justifies. ‘They do not with a whole 
heart trust themselves to the Word 
of God now. They keep an eye upon 
past centuries. ‘Lhey do not always 
test the Word of God then bythe Word 
of God now. They sometimes test the 
Word of God now by the Word of God 
then. ‘hey do not always measure 
the revelation of yesterday by the 
revelation of to-day. ‘They some- 


times measure the revelation of to- 
day by the revelation of yesterday. 


They give us no confidence that they 
will accept the revelation of to-mor- 
row. 


1 shall illustrate this thesis of mine 
from three small books, very able, 
very brilliant, in some respects very 
noble, which are in great vogue,— 
three books by three tharoughly rep- 
resentative sons of the New Theology. 
They are Mr. Robert fF. Horton’s 
“Inspiration and the Bible,” Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott’s “Evolution of Chris- 
tianity,” and Dr. James Morris Whit- 
on’s “Gloria Patri.” It may excite 
some surprise that I do not turn to 
Dr. Fairbairn’s new and important 
work, “The Place of Christ in Modern 
Theology.” I can only say that I am 
so amazed at its extraordinary con- 
tents, at the confidence with which 


it discusses the internal economy of 


the Godhead, at its acceptance of 
the three Persons in the Godhead 
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seemingly in the most literal sense of 
the English word “ person,” at its ab- 


solute dogmatic orthodoxy in spite of | 


the boldness of its critical research; 
that I am quite unable to regard it as 
in any way belonging to the New 
Theology as I have understood that 
term. I revert then to the three 
authors whom I have named. 


These writers do not all maintain 
the same lines of communication with 
the rear. EKachof them casts away 
much which the others retain. But 
each of them carefully guards at least 
one line of communication with or- 
thodex Christianity. None of them 
seem to me to have ventured out to 
the open sea. 

Mr. Horton proposes to go to the 
Bible with a free mind, and to put 
nothing into it which he does not 
really find there. His position is: 
The Bible is inspired, and inspired in 
a different sense from any other lit- 
erature: to make it clear what we 
mean when we allege this unique in- 
spiration of the Bible we must review 
it book by book, and note exactly 
what in each book that quality is 
which we designate inspiration. 

Mr. Horton’s volume is full 
cidental truth and 
method is corrupted by the spirit of 
traditionalism. If Mr. Horton were 
not moved by unconscious desire to 
keep open his communication with 
orthodox Christianity, he could never 
draw so sharp and absolute a line be- 
tween the Bible and the whole re- 


of in- 


maining contents of the world’s lit- | 


erature. Some of that outside litera- 
ture is marked by the very charac er- 
istics which in the Bible he claims as 
inspiration. Some portions of 
bible can only be brought under his 


rule by the most astonishing strain-— 


ing of his thesis. 

“Inspiration,” says he, “as applied 
to the Bible, is a term applicable 
only to the Bible.” “We eall 
Bible inspired, by which we mean 
that by reading it and studying it we 
tind our way to God, we find His will 


for us, and we find how we can con-— 


form ourselves to His will.” Does 
Mr Horton really mean that no man 
has ever found these things by read- 
ing Augustine ora Kempis? Every 


individual book in the Bible fills “its — 


foreordained niche * * = * 


large mosaic.” If 


in a 
Chronicles 


‘fore, be included in the Bible. 


beauty, but its | 
' sense inspired itself.” 


the | 


Our | 


only mean taat it played a part in 
the economy of Gagd’s education of 
the human race,” and must, there- 
Have. 
then, no other histories played a part 
in God's education of the human 
race? “The spiritual meaning of 
life’s great drama,” says Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, “is not really less in the his- 
tory of the United States than in 
that of Palestine.” If some one then 
wrote thehistory of the United States 
with sympathetic insight, would Mr. 
Horton find a place for that in the 
inspired Bible? Mr. Horton rebukes 
such as find less inspiration in Esther, 
Keclesiastes and the Song of Songs, 
than in Job, the Proverbs, and the 
Psalter. Yet the most he can say 
for Esther is “that it throws a little 


light upon a point in the history of 


the Jewish people.” and that the 
whole history of that people is in- 
spired. He is fully alive to the “cynic- 
al pessimism ” of Ecclesiastes: yet it 
finus its ideal place in the inspired 
scriptures “because it is suitable 
that the doubting spirit * .* * * 
should find an utterance as a foil to 
the restful and trusting © spirit.” 
“'Thus,”’ says he, “the book holds a 
place in the Inspired Volume just 
because it is not in the ordinary 
Surely this is 
* 1ucus non lucendo” with a 
geance! Itis clear that if Paine’s 
“Age of Reason,” or an essay from 
the <Aynostic Annual were found 
wedged in between Proverbs and the 
Song of 
Inspired Volume” might be justified 
by precisely the same reasoning. Mr. 


(f 


Horton has to submit his theory to. 


still greater strain, that, to use his 
own words, he may “explain what we 
mean by calling the Song of songs 
inspired.””’ Mr. Horton’s book con- 
tains much admirable criticism, and 
grinds to powder all mechanical 
theories of inspiration; but it is im- 
possible to believe that a mind so 
acute, so truth-loving, and so devout. 
could have been betrayed to write a 


book of which the main argument is 


or. 


Ksther or Ecclesiastes or Jude had > 


been left out and perished, 
Mr. Horton have discovered lacunz 
in the mosaic : 
of Paul, says Mr. Horton, “it is difti- 
cult to trace the breath of inspira- 
tion.” Then why should he try, un- 
less he has carried a foregone theory 
to the Bible? Of the Old Testament 


would | 


historical books he says, “It is not’ 


the historical record so much as the 


why insist on the inspiration of the 
books? Yet he concludes, “ We sha |] 


a vicious circle, and the details play 


fast and loose with the contents of | and the words of unspeakable grace 


were be not. 
unconsciously biased by a desire to. 


99 


the word “inspiration, 
keep open his communications with 
the orthodoxy he has left. Mr. Hor- 


ton swims far from shore: but the 
rope is round his body. 


are 


.olomon, its place in “the: 


ernacle secure his 
treat? 

His book is a very lucid argument 
for the recognition of evolution in 
the Christian religion itself. His 
thesis is “that the Christian religion 
itself an evolution: that is, that 
this life of God in humanity is one of 
continuous progressive change, ac- 
cording to certain divine laws, and 
by means of forces, or a force, resi- 
dent in humanity.” And the bulk of 
his volume is o¢gcupied with tracing 
this orderly evolution in the Bible, 
in theology, in the Church, in 
Christian society. in the soul. Evolu- 
tion embraces the phenomena of 
degeneration and decay as well as— 
though subordinately to—progress 
and expansion. And so the phenom- 
ena of the priestly element fora 
while superseding the prophetic in 
Israel and in Christendom causes no 
embarrassment. ‘the whole is worked 
out with unshrinking faithfulness 
from the days of Moses to our own, — 
the whole save for one transcendent 
exception. Dr. Abbott's theory re- 
quires that as David and Isaiah are 
products of evolution, Jesus shall be 
so too. But such an admission would 
at once sever our author irrevocably 
from the company of the historic 


own line of re- 


Is 


church, and when confronted with it 
ven- | 


he turns aside. ‘Through all the rest 
of the story Dr. Abbott teaches that 
“(;0d is the cause; phenomena are the 
product; evolution is the method.” 
God worked in prophet and in 
psalmist on spiritual organisms them- 
selves evolved from the who e prep- 
aration of the past. The phenomena 
resulting were the “Comfort ye, com- 
fort ye,” the “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul,” the whole character of the men 
who wrote these things, the whole 
literature which they delivered to the 
world. In philosophical consistency 
Dr. Abbott would be bound to ex- 


plain in like manner the phenomena 


of the life and word of Christ, to see 
in him also the accumulated spiritual 


influences of the past giving birth to 


a soul on which God so worked that 
the manifestation of unspeakable love 


were the phenomena produced—a 
link in the chain of evolution in the 


‘same sense as Amos or Micah, as 


' 


Paul or John, as Augustine or Luther. 
But Dr. Abbott boldly breaks his 
evolution. He lifts’ up Jesus and 


aurning next to Abbott's “Evolu- | Jesus only in all the roil of history 


tion of Christianity,” we find that he | to ve himself a true cause, “the In- 


cation with the rear so carefully 


maintained by Mr. Horton. He knows | human life.” 


completely cuts the line of communi- | finite entering”—and entering, 
[In Pastoral: Epistles 


we 
must take it, for the first time—“in 
I for my part believe 


nothing of an inspiration in the Bible | that every man isin the measure of 
other in kind than that which exists | bis free initiative, not merely a link 


to-day. He proclaims that “Inspira- 
tion is no remote phenomenon, once 
attested by miracles, now forever 


silenced in the grave of a dead God, 
history itself that is inspired.” Then — 


not be left in much dvubt concerning | 


the inspiration of these books.” 


Of. 


the Pentateuch he says that, when 
we speak of its inspiration, “we can | quent preacher of the Brooklyn Tab- | and destroys the meaning of his book. 


but a universal and eternal 


com- 
living souls.” 
from the minister of Lyndhurst-road 
—and that in the very name of the 
New Theo!ogy—how does the elo- 


| 


munion between a living God and) when Dr. Abbott subjects the his- 


in the evolution chain, but a new 
cause acting with free impact on 
society. But whether it be so or not, 
an evolutionist must be consistent. 
He must admit no exceptions. And 


Thus severing himself | toric Christ to a radically different 


| 
| 


| 


treatment to that which he adjudges 
to every other bearer of the word of 
God, he breaks up his own argument 
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The inconsistency saves Dr. Ab- 
bott’s line of communication with 
orthodox Christianity, but it costs 
him the rank he ought to take asa 
philosophical exponent of Christian 
history. Dr. Abbott proceeds to lay 


prophets before Jesus Christ God 
spoke to man; that in him God spoke 
in man. I have tried to attach a 
meaning to these words. But I con- 
not understand how God can ever 
speak to his child save by speaking in 
him. I can recognize infinite degrees 
in the clearness and the fullness of 
his communication with humanity. 
I acknowledge to the full the vast 
expansion and brightening of the 
Divine Word inthe Man of Nazareth. 
But Il am persuaded that the en- 
deavor to distinguish between God 
speaking to us and God speaking in 
us, an external and an internal Word 
of God, is born of an unconscious and 
confused traditionalism, and not of 
strong and clear-cut thinking. 

Let us now glance at Dr. Whiton’s 
very powerful “Gioria Patri.” Iam 
not sure that of the three volumes this 
one is not characterized by the great- 
est breadth and sweep of thought. It 
is instinct with the spirit of all that 
is best and strongestin the New The- 
ology. Dr. Whiton knows no dis- 
tinct:on between God speaking to 
man and God _ speaking in man. 
Christ, it is true, is, he alleges, God 
in wan; but in the same way, in how- 
ever inferior degree, God is inall 
men— whether before or after Christ. 

And yet this bold champion of the 
newer light writes with the one ob 
ject of re-establishing the doctrine 
of the Trinity. This is his line of 
communication with the rear. His 
thoughts concerning God and Christ 
and Man are hardly to be distin- 
guished from those of the completest 
Unitarian. But he pours all the fer- 
vor of his thought into the hard 
mold of Trinitarian phraseology. His 
book is a detailed apology for ‘Trini- 
tarianism. It is true he uses the 
term Trinity for a conception of the 
Godhead such as never an early 
Father nor a sixteenth century Re- 
former would for a moment recog- 
nize. He reduces the distinction of 
the three Persons to a mere variation 
in the spheres of Divine influence. 
He rejects with scorn the doctrine of 
the two natures in Christ. Such a 
doctrine has a “paralyzing effect.” 
He confuses under the one name 
“Christ,” or “the Son,” the historic 
individual Jesus, the great company 
of good men, and the Deity “in his 
revealed immanency in the life of the 
world.” He is hard put to it to find 
any place at all for the third member 
of the Trinity. But he stands man- 
fully by the Trinity as the cardinal 
doctrine of Christianity, and so joins 
hands with that great mass of Chris- 
tian believers to whom Unitarianism 
is a cold and lifeless abstraction. 


And of all these New Theologians 
I have to say that, while in words 
they admit. the modern criticism, in 
practice they abjure its most obvious 


about it. 
it down that in the case of all the> 
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results. Why does Mr. Horton say 
that “of course” Acts does not con- 
tradict Galatians? He may ingeni- 
ously persuade himself that it does 
not, but there is no “of course” 
Why does Dr. Whiton 
quote texts from the Fourth Gospel 
as if there could be no possible ques- 
tion that they are the ipsissima verba 
of Jesus? Howcana critic, whether 
he do or do not hold the Johannine 
authorship, base “claims” of Christ 
to such and such Divine rank on par- 
ticular verses of the text? How can 
he cite a verse from a prophet to 
show what an apostle must have 
meant? All these are the bad habits 
of traditionalism, which a mind truly 
free would resolutely cast off. 

The method, then, of the New 
Theoiogy is essentially a method of 
compromise; and the method of com- 
promise is never the method of 
truth. Men who are determined to 
go on believing some of the tra- 
ditional theology cannot be veritable 
prophets. They who pray the prayer, 
“Lead us into all truth,” must de- 
liver themselves wholly into the 
hand of God to be guided only by the 
reason and conscience which he has 
given. 

As it is, we Unitarians still stand 
alone,—outposts far away from the 
most advanced lines of the main 
body. I often feel it solitary. I 
long from the bottom of my heart for 
a free and generous religious fellow- 
ship with the men :nd women of 
these orthodox churches. I have no 
sympathy with those of my comrades 
who seem to rejoice in our isolation. 
But even the most progressive men 
in the orthodox communions shrink 
back from us. ‘They dread to be sus- 
pected of our heresy. All else can 
be forgiven save that alone. They 
pass us by. They would that we 
were silent. ‘They do not want our 
case argued. inthe fullness of our 
freedom we are alone and lonely. 
Let uslove God more. Let us follow 
the spirit of Christ more closely. 
Let us serve and help men better. 
And let us trust that the day will 
come when good men at last shall 
read our hearts aright, recognize the 
beauty of our faith, cease to fear our 
freedom, and mingle their prayers to 
God with ours. 


Che Study Cable 
FELLOWSHIP. 


The May number of the Universalist 
Monthly may well be cailed a fellowship 
number. Rev. Jacob Merrifield’s pa- 
per, previously read at the Liberal 
Ministers’ Institute at Ann Arbor, 
is an earpest plea fora closer co-op- 
eration among Liberals,—such as Uni- 
tarians, Universalists, Independents, 
Reformed Jews, and Ethical Cultur- 
ists,—to which we say “Amen!” Dr. 
Jas. T. Bixby has an article on the 
Symphony of Religions, which in its 
just appreciation of the great non- 
Christian cults is in marked contrast 
to Dr. C. E. Nash’s grudging admis- 
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sion of the good in them and his un- 
fair insinuations against them, con- 
tained in his letter to the editor on 
the basis of Universalist fellowship. 
Dr. Crow’s reply proves him one o 
the broadest-minded of Liberals. Dr. 
Crow frankly admits that he agrees 
with hardly a word of the Winches- 
ter Profession of Faith, but main- 
tains that it does not express modern 
Universalism; but that the latter is 
nevertheless a legitimate outcome of 
the spirit which the fathers of Uni- 
versalism tried tamely to express in 
the profession of faith; and that 
therefore he and other modern Uni- 
versalists have a perfect right to re- 
main in the fellowship and retain 
the name, since, however the fathers 
defined Universalism, to the children 
of to-day it means the universal 
brotherhood of man, and salvation 
for all through character-growth. 
While we are in hearty sympathy 
with Dr. Crow’s individual religious 
views, as expressed in this article, 
we cannot but feel that Dr. Nash is 
right in urging that Dr. Crow and 
his sympathizers should either have 
the historic Universalist creed 
changed or withdraw from official 
connection with the denomination. 
lf that isthe creed of Universalism 
—and Dr. Crow himself speaks of it 
as the creed—then Dr. Crow is not a 
Universalist. We suppose that the 
Doctor would reply that life is too 
short.to be wasted in creed-tinkering, 
and that inasmuch as the Universal- 
ist fathers, with the best intentions 
in the world, made such a poor job 
at it, he has no disposition to try his 
hand at creed-making. If the Uni- 
versalist, like the Unitarian Church, 
had no creed, we should feel that Dr. 
Crow was entirely justified in ac- 
cepting the larger meaning of which 
the word is capable, and which it has 
come to mean to the advance-guard 
of the church, and remaining in the 
corps in which he first enlisted. But, 
substituting English for Latin, if he 
disbelieves in the official belief of the 
Universalist Church, let him call 
himself Liberal or Unitarian if he 
likes, but not a member of the Uni- 
versalist denomination. 


HOME DEVOTIONS, OR PRAISE AND 
PRAYER FOR USE IN FAMILIES. Com- 
piled by Richard Bartram. London: 
The Sunday-school Association, Es- 
sex Hall, 1893.—A little book by a 
good friend of Unity, for this Mr. 
Bartram was once our editorial con- 
tributor. It gives a glimpse into an 
English home where the days are 
made longer and sweeter by giving a 
few quiet moments at their beygin- 
ning to a devotional service. “Hav- 
ing found, in its manuscript form, 
this selection of sacred verse, scrip- 
ture and other readings useful in his 
own home, the compiler has thought 
it possible that it will be found of 
service to a wider circle.” The ob- 
ject has been to present a choice of 
reading; so each of the thirty-one 
services offers a poem, a page from 
some writer of liberal faith, an Old 
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| 
Testament and a New Testament se- | 


lection, and a prayer. As usual in 
such contrasts, the Bible passages go 
to the front for nobleness. ‘These 
“Daily Strength” books all reveal. 
how well the Bible earns its rank in 
literature. In his other selections 
one would almost take Mr. Bartram 
for an Awmwerican, so often does he 
honor our home writers with quota- 
tion. 7. co @ 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF PANICS—And 
Their Periodical Occurrence in the 
United States. By CLEMENT JUGLAR. 
Englished and edited by DeCourcy 
W. Thorn. With Index. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons; Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 150. 
Price, $1.—A book full of informa- 
tion for editorial writers in these 


panicky times. The translation seems | 


A. Freeman. 


Harvey, 
and Dr. Mueller, 


DAUGHTERS OF CAIN. By Mrs. M. 
Chicago: Donohue, Hen- 


neberry & Co. Paper, 12mo., pp. 283: 


|—~5)0 cents. 


Correspondence 


EDITOR UNITY: 


The expulsion of the Rev. 
of 


Mr. 
the Unitarian Church, 
the Hebrew rabbi. 
from the Des Moines Ministerial As- 
sociation, is certainly a subject for 
comment in these days of nineteenth 
century progress and independence. 


It is the first case of the kind, I be- 


Moines. 


fairly accurate, and as but a portion | 


of the larger work of the author 
is rendered, conclusions from the 


mass of figures are in the main left. 


for the reader to draw, though the 


translator considers “tariff tinkering” | 


as an unfailing symptom of approach- 


ing panic. G. B. P. 
A LITERARY COURTSHIP; UNDER_ 
THE AUSPICES OF PIKE’S PEAK. By 


ANNA FULLER. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg. Cloth, 16mo., $1.—A charm- 


ing story for an idle summer hour) 


orto take with you on a vacation 
trip. The talented and 
author assumes a female nom 
plume to prove his point, and hence 
all the complications arise. ‘The 
book is happily free from the too 
common “straining after natural- 
ness.” Artistic printing and bind- 
ing add much toitscharm. G. B. P. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


All books sent to UNITY for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, 
and all that seem to be of special interest to 
the readers of UNITY will receive further no- 
tice. Any book mentioned may be obtained by 
our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 175 
Dearborn street, Chicago, by forwarding price 
named below. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN NEEDLE- 
WORK. By Catherine F. Johnson. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth, 12mo., 
pp. 117; 95 cents. 

DIRECT LEGISLATION. 
Sullivan. New York: True Nationalist 
Pub. Co. Paper, pp. 120; 25 cents. 

DONALD MONCRIEFF. By Jeanie 
Oliver Smith. Buffalo: Charles Wells 
Moulton. Paper, pp. 184: 50 cents. 

LARRY. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Paper, pp. 
242; 50 cents. 

COLUMBIA’S EMBLEM: Indian Corn. 
A Garland of Tributes in Prose and 
Verse. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Cloth, 16mo., pp. 62; 40 cents. 

ASLEEP AND AWAKE. By Raymond 
Russell. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 200; $1.00. 

SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY CONCERNING 
THE OTHER WORLD. By Rev. James 
Reed. Philadelphia: American New- 
Church Tract and Pub. Society. Cloth, 
16mo., pp. 81, 40 cents; paper, 20 cents. 

ERRORS IN SCHOOL Books. Boston: 
Albert A. Pope. Forty-page pamphlet. 


By J. W. 


eruptions. 


famous | | 
de | selves down to ecclesiastical princes, 


lieve, which has occurred in Des 
The church throughout the 
entire world is not without its 
troubles and tribulations. Indeed, 
ever since its inception it has had to 
contend with periodical . volcanic 
Kither the true Christian 
religion was not made for all man- 
kind, or, what might be said to be 
more rational, all men were not fitted 
to accept of the true Christianity 


which was first taught by the Master. 


| Hence, those who have from time to 


time perused the pages of early an- 
cient history—Grecian, Roman and 
English history—must have some 
knowledge of the bad blood which 
has been continually spilled for the 
cause of Christianity. Many liberal- 
minded early martyrs have perished 
in the flames rather than bow them- 


‘priests and courts. Poor Bruno! 
| Every one is familiar with the history 
of his case, and how he was compelled 
to flee from continent to continent 
'in order to escape the burning flames 
which awaited him. ‘The orthodox 
| church of to-day is not any better, 
| but, thanks to the progress of science 
‘and the independence of the age, it 
is without the powers and laws of the 
past ages; and I must not forget to 
attribute the liberalism of the age 
and the advancement vf the modern 
ideas of religion to the progress in 
the art of printing. Were itnotfor a 
liberal press we might still be grop- 
ing in the dark ages. 

To-day the churches everywhere 
are still having the same old factional 
fights over differences in the inter- 
pretation of creeds. Of the one hun- 
dred and ninety and nine different 
sects uf religion no two of them can 
agree as to the same mode of worship, 
and no two of thera agree as to the 
interpretation of the scriptures. The 
church in America is not any excep- 
tion tothe rule. Prof. Davidson, the 
brilliant scholar and critic, says: 
“The anguish of Christendom to-day 
is occasioned by the discovery that 
the old oracle is worthless, and that 
the God whom it has worshiped can 
no longer be believed in.” 

The Presbyterians are torn up by 
dissension because so many of them 
have found that they can no longer 
believe in the God of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, and are looking for 
some God whom they can believe in. 


Straits. They say the creed is dead. 
The Catholics have had their little 
spat with Dr. McGlynn, now on his 
way to Rome to call on the Pope. 
The Episcopalians, too, have had 
their differences, because some of 
them cannot sanction the surpliced 
choir or the golden cross on the altar, 
or maybe it is over the introduction 
of an intoned service of song. 

Nothing can seem more silly than 
the tilts at windmills which these 
“Quixotic defenders of the faith” are 
making. 

What would be thought of the pas- 
tor or church in Des Moines who 
would dare to expel from its worship 
President Cleveland because, for- 
sooth, his creed was not that pastor’s 
creed ? 

What of the church which would 
bar its doors against Gladstone be- 
cause he, too, differed in his way of 
worship ? 

I venture to assert, with all respect 
to the reverend brethren, that so 
long as it was to their churches a 
drawing card and a matter of dollars 
and cents, not one of them would ex- 
clude either of the above gentlemen 
from their churches. 

The same logic may be followed in 
regard to the Des Moines Ministerial 
Association. These gentlemen—let it 
be said, with one or two exceptions— 
would not for one moment have 
dreamed of severing their associa- 
tion with either Dr. Mueller or Rev. 
Mr. Harvey, if such association had 
brought them a moneyed _ considera- 
tion in the way of bringing large 
congregations to their church edifices 
on Sundays. 

In England there was a time when 
Jew was not permitted to sit in the 
Commons with Gentile, nor the non- 
sectarian with the professed religion- 
ist; yet we have all seen them admit- 
ted alike to the Commons, without 
regard to religious belief. So strin- 
gent was the orthodox belief in its 
religion, that in England it was a 
standing order that no Roman Cath- 
olic could become Lord Mayor of 
London; yet to-day a Catholic Mayor 
is presiding over all London—it is 
believed, with eminent satisfaction. 

The healing of these little trifles is 
evidence to the modern believers that 
there is yet hope that all religion is 
not mortgaged to any one class or 
body of ministers; and that with 
advanced teaching the time will come 
wben the new churches will begin to 
be a power for doing more real good 
tomen by getting down to teaching 
the doctrines of the Golden Rule, 
and the pure, unadulterated mandates 
of Jesus the carpenter, rather than 
the creeds and dogmas of other men. 

Respectfully, 

Ep. W. CARRINGTON. 

Des Moines, Ia. 


Go to the World’s Fair ! 


But when you start, buy your tickets over 
the Chicago and Great Western Railway. Fast 
limited trains from St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to Chicago daily. Elegantly equipped, with 
compartanent and dining cars. Through train 
service also from Kansas City, St. Joseph and 


The Congregaticnalists are in like 


Des Moines. Ask agents Chicago and Great 
Western Railway for information. 
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The home 


HELPS JO HIGH LIVING. 


SUN. 


No soul is desolate as long as there 
is a human being for whom it 
can feel trust 

life 

renounce our 
to bow before 


and reverence. 
MON. — The for us 


own 


higher begins 
when 
will 


law. 


we 
a Divine 
TUES.—Very slight words and deeds may 

have asacramental efficacy. 
WEO —We can set a watch over our af- 
fections and our constancy as 

we can over other treasures. 
That isa rare and blessed lot, 
to know 


THURS 

ourselves guiltless 

before a condemning crowd. 

FRI—Truth has rough flavors if we bite 
it through. 

A mind inthe grasp of a terrible 

anxiety is not 


SAT.- 


easy solutions. 
Kliot, 


DREAMING AND DOING. 


Greorge 


Dreaming is pleasant, | know. my boy: 
Dreaming is pleasant, | know. 
To dream of that wonderful, far-off day 
When you'll be a man and have only to 
Say 
To this one and that one, 
do this, 
While your 
shall miss, 
May fill you with pleasure: but deeper 
the joy 
Of doing a thing yourself, my boy 
Of doing a thing vourself, 


Do that and 


wishes fulfillment never 


Dreaming is pleasant, | know, my girl: 
Dreaming is pleasant, | know. 
To dream of that far-off, wonderful day 
When you'll be a queen and hold full 
sway 
Over hearts that are loyal and kind and 
just, 
While your sweet “If you please” 
mean “You must!” 
May fill you with joy: but you'll find 
pleasure’s pear! 
[In doing for others yourself. my gir! 
[In doing for others yourself. 
—William S. Lord, in the Independent. 


THE STAR; A MINOR HARMONY. 


The sky hung over them like the 
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“There is our star. 


credulous of 


will | 


It always comes, 
mother!” 

They had looked at it together 
every night since he could remember, 
and the delight with which it was 
greeted was still fresh. 

“We'll always look at it together, 
mother, and it will be a sign of how 
my love for you will last.” 

The mother’s smile had 
sadness, but her tone was 
loving as she answered: 

“It shall be a sign.” 


a touch of 
brave and 


Again a night of stars; a varcen 
thick with scented flowers: a warm 
wind that fanned the bright curls on 
the brow of the young girl, and 
touched with soft fingers the hot 
cheek of the lover who walked beside 
her. It breathed, too, at the lattice 
window, where the mother gazed at 
the star alone. 

“Do you see the stars and their con- 
stant light, my darling?” the deep 
voice was saying below. “So to you l 
will evermore he constant. It shall 
be a sign.” 

And the silvery voice echoed, “It 
shall be a sign,” and the wind caught 
up the refrain and wafted it to the 
ears of the mother above, tiie sadness 
of whose smile only the star could 
see. 


A night of cloud and ominous mut- 
terings; the leaves stirred restlesslv 
as if the breath of the storm were 
already touching them: the perfume 
from the flowers rushed up thick and 
sweet, crushed by the unquiet foot, 
and through a cloud rift only one star 
could be seen—the old emblem of 
constancy to the lone ftiguie it was 
shining on so dimly: and as he gazed 
upward with clenched hands and 
knitted brow, it was hidden by a bur- 
rying cloud. 

“No stars, no light, 
cried; and the storm 
him. 


rushed upon 


A narrow-windowed room high 
above the city streets, reached by the 
dismal clanging of the incoming 
trains down the narrow track or the 
mournful tolling of the bells in some 
neighboring steeple, but in the room 
how stiil! | 

Crying. “There is no peace.” he had 
passed to peace eternal. 


of peace entered into the grieving heart 


no hope;” he_ 


ROMANCE IN WHITTIER’S LIFE. 


Whittier’s poem, “In School Days,” 
is one with which even the school 
children are familiar. Some way the 
sweet verses are very easy to learn by 
heart, and when they are once com- 
mitted to memory they have a way 
of lingering there long after the 
school children have become grown 
men and women. It is said that the 
one romance of Whittier’s life was 
woven about the tangled-haired girl 
who long years ago had said she loved 
him, and Whittier’s bacheior life is 
traced by those who love romances to 
his love for her. Iconoclasts take 
pleasure in contradicting and ridi- 
culing this story, but those who be- 
lieve in it are much happier in their 
belief than are those who deny it in 
their historical accuracy. 

IN SCHOOL DAYS. 
Still sits the school-house by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning: 

Around it still the sumachs grow 

And blackberry vines are running. 


Within the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats. 
The jack-knife’s carved initial. 


The charcoal frescoes on the wall: 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing. 


Long vears ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting: 

Lit up its western window panes 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled, 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were min- 
vled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered, 

As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes, he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing. 

And heard the trembling of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 

“lm sorry that I spelt the word: 
| hate to go above you, 

Because,” the brown eyes lower fell— 
“Because, you see, | love you.” 


| Still memory to a gray-haired man 
U’pon his face there had crept the | 


smile of his childhood, and that smile | 


That sweet child face is showing. 
Dear girl: the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing. 


of the mother watching at the W!ID- | He lives to learn, in life's hard school. 
dow, and over the roar of the CILY be- | How few who pass above him 

neath her there seemed to creep the Lament their triumph and his loss 
solemn hush of night, and the star,! Like her—because they love him. 


more clearly large than ever, shone | . 
Aces. THE HONEY-BIRD. 


forth, and it seemed to gaze with the | 
While actively busied with my 


tenderness of a son’s eyes into her. 
own, and a voice, with the old, rich | : 
cadence seemed once more saying: oxen, 1 saw to-day for the Urst time 
“It shall be a sign.” the honey-bird. his extraordinary 
little bird, which is about the size of 
a chaftinch, and of a light gray color, 
will invariably lead a person follow- 
ing it to a wild-bees’ nest. Chatter- 


bell of a deep-blue flower, and the 
stars—the stars they had watched to- 
yether ever since he could point up- 
ward with his chubby finger—emerged 
from the vast shadow of nightfall 
and shed over them their pale and 
mellow light. 

“Karth seems but a phantom of the 
day, and the sky alone reigns supreme 
over the soul’s senses,” spoke the 
mother dreamily. 

The child beside her, looking up 
with a cry of delight. exclaimed, 
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Love, like the stars, is etcrnal. | 
FRANCES OvIATT LEWIs. | 
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ing and twittering in a state of great 
excitement, it perches on a branch 
beside the traveler, endeavoring by 
various wiles to attract his attention: 
and having succeeded in doing so, it 
flies lightly forward in a wavy course 
in the direction of the bees’ nest, 
alighting every now and then, and 
locking back to ascertain if the trav- 
eler is following it, all the time keep- 
ing up an incessant twitter. When 
at length it arrives at the hollow tree 
or deserted white ants’ hill which 
contains the honey. it for a moment 
hovers over the nest, pointing to it 
with its bill, and then takes up its 


position on a ne'ghboring branch, 
anxiously awaiting its share of the 
spoil. 


When the honey is taken, which is 
accomplished by first stupefying the 
bees by burning grass at the entrance 
of their domicile, the honey-bird will 
often lead to a second and even toa 
third nest. The person thus follow- 
ing it ought to whistle. Thesavages 
in the interior, while in pursuit, have 
several charmed sentences which they 
use on the occasion. 

—Our Dumb Animals. 


The Sunday School 
THE INFANT CLASS. 


READ BY MRS E. A. HOLWAY, OF 
DECORAH, IOWA, BEFORE THE WEST- 
ERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


—_—x 


To most of us, 1 think, our relig- 
ion is of the utmost importance. It 
is our more or less imperfect realiza- 
tion of our relation to the All Father, 
and therefore leads directly to the 
consideration of our relation to His 
children—to all His creatures. 

When are the characteristics of our 
religious nature tixed? Weall know 
that, in some degree, they are unal- 
terably founded in early childhood, 
and this is the reason | wish to say a 
word in regard to the careful consid- 


the 


eration of the childs early religious | 


training in the only place in which 
we can reach him—in our Sunday 
Schools. 

| think I do not lack appreciation 
for what has been done to aid in this 
work—yet, perhaps, I do lack—for it 
is impossible to measure the good 
done by such aids as the suggested 
lessons on Home Life. School Life, 
Corner Stones of Character and others. 

These guides lead the teacher to 


which 


the very heart of the child’s life and_ 
thus many a little one will be kept. 


pure and wholesome. 
There is one need, however. which 
| think is not sufticiently provided 


'or—the need of greater reverence for | 


God. 
Whether the lack of reverence be 


greater among our children I do not. 


Know, but that there is a sad want 
is sure. Itis shown daily in light, 


Kind or careless use of some part of 
(od’s world. Many a one has had 
his heart stirred by some child's cruel 


act to beast or bird or insect, or has_ 


seen a fine tree ruthlessly maimed, 
or, perhaps still oftener, has seen 
GoW’s common benefits unthankfully 
received. 

Surely these things do not make 
for right religion. We know for 
what kind of after life these acts may 


Jay a foundation; not that these chil- 


dren are hopelessly wicked ones— 
they are only untaught, and if we 
leave these lessons for them to learn 
through their own experience we 
cannot look for that advance from 
generation to generation for which 
we work. 

Then what shall we do? In an- 
swer to my own question something 
like this has come: Let us take the 
children of 6 or 7 years of age and 
teach them directly from the great 
earth itself God’s greatest revela- 
tion to us. 

Let us lead them to think of it as 
His, and of things in it as His work. 
Not that He must come to cause each 
new movement and change, but that 
His universe was so wondrously plan- 
ned that all things must furever obey 
His will, and so in all we may see His 
care. I would have gratitude en- 
couraged for all the common blessings 
of life, and tender thoughtfulness in 
child’s relation to all common 
creatures: and I think we are all sur- 
prised to find, when we consider it, 
how great a part of the life of chil- 
dren are their relations to plants and 
animals, rain and sunshine. ‘The 
child’s lesson should come to him 
through the concrete—must come so. 
And if it comes through that of 
which he knows something, of which 
he can talk, it is apt to be lasting in 
effect. So 1 would have each lesson 
-epend on surroundings, season, etc. 
Therefore, with the same end in 
view, the lessons would be different 
in the various parts of the country. 

Kor my class of little folks in 
Northeastern lowa, Il have arranged 
the following subjects, beginning 
with September and giving place for 
special lessons on the festivals, and 
several preparation lessons for Christ- 


mas and Easter: 


Rain, Sunshine, Frost, Snow—Giv- 
ing each lesson at a time when that 
special subject had been suggested 
during the week or morning. For 
example—giving the lesson from sun- 
shine on a glorious Sunday morning 
followed dull weather. I 
found very few words answered best 
in this case, gratitude to the Giver 
flowed freely. 

Then, as these things called our at- 
tention in the outer world, we had 
lessons on Fruits, Nuts, Crickets, 
Caterpillars (caliing them creeping 
babies), Falling Leaves, Departure of 


the Birds. 


After the New Year I took for sub- 
jects the common domestic animals 
and pets, then considered our debt 


for our clothes, food and fuel; trying 
luisplaced conversation, and in un-— 


to leave an earnest desire to make 
return by doing something to help, 
showing the children how it is im- 
possible to pay directly all who work 


for us or even to know who they are. 


Then, in part as preparation for 
Easter, I had lessons on Buds, Plant- 
let in Seed, Plantlet in Bulb, Cocoon, 
Egg. 

After Easter we spent two weeks 
thinking of the return of the birds, 
and for two Sundays talked of the 
Spring flowers. 

Now, I wish to take in turn Flow- 
ers, Leaves, Roots: the soil in which 
we find these roots, and the rocks 
most common, which there are lime- 
stone with pebbles and ae few 
boulders. 

Il intend to tell, as simply as I cap, 
the story of the ancient sea and of 


the wondrous ice-age. During the 
summer I would talk with them of 
the hills and valleys and streams 


immediately about us—of the trees, 
animals, and tishes common. 

In all this I would have ever in 
mind the end sought-—— everence, Grat- 
itude, and, as a consequence of these, 
Kindness to all God's creatures. 

Does it seem that this is too diffi- 
cult for our little people? Think for 
a moment of the lessons our children 
have in reading. We do not wait 
till they can comprehend Shakspeare: 
we begin with the simplest sentence, 
but believe they may, in time, beable 
to read the great thoughts. 

Do you say you cannot interpret this 
great volume? You cannot yourseif 
understand it? Even the wisest must 
humbly say “it is past finding out,” if 
he speak of it as a whole, but thereis 
not one of us hut may read some 
part. 

We must not withhold from the 
children this great, holy revelation. 
We must not leave them to speil it 
out alone—we must teach them. It 
is our treasure, but not ours to enjoy 
selfishly, not ours to keep unread. 


oe t—t— 


bright 

woman 

against 

Pearline. She uses it—most 
bright women do. You'll find 


the arguments all on her side 
—what can you say against it? 
We are willing to leave the 
case in her hands. You'll end 
by using it.. The fact is, every 
argument as to the easiest, 
safest and best way of secur- 
ing perfect cleanliness is set- 
tled by Pearline. If you use 
it, you know that thisis so. If. 
you don’t use it, sooner or later 


, > 
you ll have to be convinced. 
Beware of imitations. 351 JAMES PYLE,N.Y. 
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Wotes from the Field 


Hillside, Wis.—Hillside was at its 
loveliest on Sunday and Monday, June 
ll and 12. On Saturday evening F. L. 
Hosmer gave a lecture in Unity Chapel 
to the Hillside Home School and out- 
side friends. His subject was: “ Will- 
iam Cullen Bryant; the Man and the 
Poet.” The lecture had much to do 
with Bryant’s love of Nature as illus- 
trated in his poetry: and the afternoon 
drive had keyed the minds and hearts 
of the scholars and invited guests to 
the music of the poems. On Sunday 
morning Mr. Hosmer preached at the 
chapel, Mr. Hugenholtz taking part in 
the service. At 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon the Commencement sermon of the 
School was given by J. Ll. Jones. Mr. 
Jones spoke upon the growth of the 
soul, holding in his hands an object- 

ll of chambered nautilus. 
Kyes and ears were kept intently open 
as Nature and the preacher joined 
forces in the parable and its appeal. 

On Monday the graduating exercises 
of the Hillside Home School took place 
in Unity Chapel. Three essays or 
papers were read: “The Magician of 
the Nineteenth Century,” by W. Leon- 
ard Mabbott: “Shall we adopt the Ha- 
walians?” by Anna Nell Philip: “Mar- 
garet Fuller,” by Helen McArthur. It 
is needless to say that this nineteenth 
century “magician” was electricity. 
All three papers were most creditable 
to the writers, both in their thought 
and its expression. Music, vocal and 
instrumental, added to the enjoyment 
of the morning. Brief remarks were 
made by Mr. Hosmer, Mr. Hugenholtz. 
and Mr. Jones, and the diplomas of 
graduation were presented by Miss 
Jane Lloyd-Jones, Miss Ellen C. Lloyd- 
Jones having conducted the exercises 
to this point. It was a delightful time, 
with the faces of childhood and youth 
aglow with joy, and the gathered friends 
who filled the chapel, and the June 
landscapes framed in the open windows, 
through which came the scent of clover 
blossoms and woods and meadows and 
fields. Altogether this “Sixth Com- 
mencement” of the Hillside Home 
School was a deserved tribute to the 
principals and proprietors, the Misses 
Lloyd-Jones, and their efficient corps of 
teachers. Not least suggestive to the 
writer of this note was the contented 

and happy aspect of the twenty-seven 
boys and girls, as if they were really 
“homed” in the pleasant hillside house 
and in the care and affection of those 
at the head of it. The lawn party in 
the late afternoon, the dancing, and 
the supper under the shady trees, 
closed a day of delight to both young 
and old. We are clad for every boy 
and girl whose year includes at least 
some weeks of hills and open fields, 
woods and wild-flowers, streams and 
lakes, animals wild and domestic, birds 
and all life. Nature is a great teacher. 

Bo Ese Eee 

Anamosa. Iowa,—The extremely in- 
teresting liberal movement here is 
making good headway. Rev. E. W. 
Beers, a graduate of both the theologi- 
cal and collegiate departments of Yale, 
was called some four years ago to the 
pastorate of the Congr egational church. 
His progressive views soon disturbed 
the conservative members of his flock. 
He thereupon asked for a council to 
pronounce upon his.teaching, agreeing 
to abide by their decision. The coun- 
cil, although called, refused to pass 


judgment upon the points at issue, but 
advised Mr. Beers to withdraw. Here 
was a significant refusal of a council 
to do its duty—to decide what doctrines 
may lawfully be preached within the 
Congregational body. Did they fear 
the far-reaching effects of such a judg- 
ment? 

There being now no prospect of Mr. 
Beers receiving ecclesiastical sanction 
of his work in the Anamosa Church, 
nor of being left in peace without it, he 
decided to withdraw—not from the 
city, but to the Opera House. A large 
and strong part of his congregation 
went with him, and still zealously sup- 
port him. The Opera House crowd 
went the way of allsuch crowds, and left 
Mr. Beers with an average congrega- 
tion of about a hundred thoughtful and 
reliable people. These are determined 
that the church shall endure and grow, 
and there is every evidence they will 
succeed. Should they find it best to 
take fellowshipin the Unitarian Con- 
ference, they will receive a hearty wel- 
come. A. M. J. 


St. Pau', Minn.—The annual meeting 
of the Society of the Church of Our 
Father (Liberal), St. Anthony Park, 
was held in Central Hall, at that place, 
Tuesday night. The society is pros- 
perous and flourishing, owning their 
hall, being out of debt and having a 
small balance in the treasury. Reports 
of a very interesting nature were read 
by the clerk, treasurer and chairmen 
of the various committees of the soci- 
ety. Rev. Mrs. Wilkes, pastor, spoke 
eloquently and earnestly. telling of 
work accomplished during her six 
months’ pastorate, and speaking words 
of advice and encouragement as to the 
prospects for the future. Her adminis- 
tration meets with the unanimous and 
hearty approval of the society, and she 
will be requested to continue in charge. 
An election to choose seven members 
of the executive committee was held, 
resulting as follows: H. O. Hall, F. L. 
Moffett. Miss H. Sewell, R. Jacobson, 
Frank Hoover, D. A. Cudworth, and 
Mrs. C. A. Dunn. 


Peoria, Il,—Children’s Day, or 
Flower Sunday, is called ‘*‘Rose Sun- 
day” by the People’s Church, and was 
celebrated on the second Sunday of 
June by a service in which seniors and 
juniors took part, with brief addresses 
from the minister, Rev. R. B. Marsh, 
and the superintendent, Mr. Barker, 
and a responsive service between su- 
perintendent and children, explaining 
the nature of the service. In the even- 
ing, at Rouse’s Hall, Mr. Marsh lect- 
ured on *‘What Liberal Religion Offers 
in Place of Old Creeds.” 

New York.—An organization to be 
known as the Educational Alliance has 
been formed by the Aguilar Free Li- 
brary Society and the Hebrew Free 
School Association, for the purpose of 
aiding in the work of the Hebrew In- 
stitute. The Alliance will collect all 
dues for both its constituent organiza- 
tions. The officers of the Alliance 
are: Isidor Straus, President; Samuel 
Greenebaum and Myer 5S. Isaacs, Vice 
Presidents: F. Spiegelberg, Secretary: 
and Albert Friedlander, Treasurer. 

—Reform Advocate. 

St. Pau’, Mirn.—It now seems prob- 
able that Rev. Mr. Crothers will de- 
cline the call tothe First Parish church 
of Cambridge, and will remain at St. 
Paul. 

Philade phia.— The Daughters in 
Israel, a charitable society composed of 


young ladies, continue to do good work. 


A most encouraging interest has been 
taken in the society by young girls. 
Over fifty of them wear the badge of 
the society and strive to be helpful to 
the deserving poor. 
—Reform Advocate. 

Denver, Col.—This church has ex- 
tended a call to Rev. W. H. Savage, of 
Watertown, Mass. 


Easy to Take 


And prompt to cure, Ayer’s Pills act 
on the intestines, not by stimula- 
ting, but by strengthening them. 
They promote the natural peristaltic 
motion of the bowels, without which 
there can be no regular, healthy 
operations. For the cure of consti- 
pation, biliousness, jaundice, ver- 
tigo, sick headache, indigestion, sour 
stomach, and drowsiness, 


Ayer's Pills 


are unsurpassed. They are equally 
beneficial in rheumatism, neuralgia, 
colds, chills, and fevers. Being 
purely vegetable, delicately sugar- 
coated, and quickly dissolved, they 
are admirably adapted for household 
use, as well as for travelers by laz.d 
or sea. <Ayer’s Pills are in greater 
demand, the world over, than any 
other pill, and are recommended by 
the most eminent physicians. 


Every Dose Effective 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY, 175 Dearborn Street 


Chicago. 
By Atice B. StockHam, M. D., 


TOKOLOGY : ca oa 


Mrs. N. R. Eee wr writes: “Dear Dr. Stockham: 
Our son came almost without warning, and 
when my husband and I were quite alone. |! 
most heartily rejoice when I hear of the advent 
of a TOKOLOGY baby.” Prepaid, $2.75. Sam- 
ple pages free. Best terms to agents. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St.,Chicago 


——} 


LESSED BE DRUDGERY.—A sermon by W. C. 
Gannett: 2c, mailed. UNITY PUBLISHING 
COMMITTEE, CHICAGO, IFT.L 


me 


A COMPLETE LADIES’ GUIDE 
In Health and Disease, 


June 22, 1893. 


Summer at Bay View. 
The custom of spending a portion 


of the summer by the lake and woods 


is now followed by mostof those who 
ean afford it, and even the bewilder- 
ing World’s Fair will fail to draw 
many of those who have once enjoyed 
the restful ease and charm of some 
pleasant spot. 
dren’s welfare must always be an 
important consideration in sum- 
mer plans. In selecting a summer 
resort, one free from moral dangers 
and expensive living will be of great 
account. One ofthe finest resorts 
in all the world is Bay View, on the 
picturesyue eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan, reached from Chicago, De- 
troit, and Cleveland by palatial 
lake steamers and through trains, 
and quickly accessible from every- 
where. Also, direct trom Cincinnati 
without change. It is a summer 
city of over 400 cottages and hotels, 
pleasant environments, and ina re- 
gion famous for pure air, cool and 
marvelously healthful climate; and 
it is the site of the widely known 
Bay View Assembly and Summer 
University. Thus one has there a 
pleasant and profitable combination 
of rest, recreation, and intellectual 
life. There are both furnished cot- 
tages and rooms for rent, tenting is 
pleasant, board is moderate in price, 
and the bakery and market and a 
fifty-cent oil stove will do wonders in 
helping. out those who must econo- 
mize by boarding themselves. If 
your summer plans are not quite de- 
termiped, sendto J. M. Hall, Flint, 
Mich., for the University Review. It 


tells all abdut Bay View, gives the. 


Assembly program, University courses, 
and is beautifully illustrated. A 
visit of a few days at the World’s 
‘air, then by lake steamersor through 


trains to Bay View will make a pleas- 


ant trip. 


Applied Religion. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
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|. A New Help for the Drunkard. 


UNITY 


‘White and dazzling 
In the moon’s fair light she looked.” 


Nothing remarkable about that! 
She was fair to look upon, as a matter 


_of course; and the dazzling effect was 


And then the chil- | 


and ministry. 
| ed.”—Frances E. Willard. 


A Study of the Keeley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper-— 


ance, its 1esults and its possible cure. 


ll, Tobacco. The Second Intoxicant. | 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon on ‘Tobacco I have stopped 
the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years.” 


Ill, No Sex in Grime. 
“The right word in the right place,” 


says a woman. 


IV. Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon answers the question 
“What shall we do with dependent children?” 


Ten cents each. 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


$20 PREMIUM: w° 8"%. 
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ting upa 


To Libraries and Reading Rooms, #1.25. 


In lots of fifty or. 


produced by her white robes—cleansed 
and brightened by a liberal use of 


AMERICAN FAMILY 


SOAP 


That’s one of the peculiarities of 
KIRK’S Soaps. Clothes washed by 
them always attiact attention by their 
purity ard brightness. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


Dusky Diamond Tar Soap 


The Soap for Cuta 
Wounds and Bruises 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, Devoted to Women’s Inter- 
ests, and Especially to Woman Suffrage. 
EDITORS: 


LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
; , ” ’ . ’ > . 
in the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 

“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage pa- 
pete that no comparison is possible.”—fRev. Anna H, 
Shaw. 


“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of weapons t” all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 


“It is an exceedingly —— paper, and, what is far 
better, ajustone. Iconld not do without it.”"—Ma 
rictta Hoiley (“Josiah Allen’s Wife’’). 


“The Woman’s Journal ha long been my outlcok 
upon the great and widening worlu of woman’s work, 
worth and victory. [t has no peer in this noble office 
Its style is pure and its spirit exalt- 


“It is the most re'iable and extensive s° urce of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing what 
they can do. and what they shou ddo. Itistheold 
est of the women’s papers now 1n existence and has 
built up for itself a solid and unblemished reputa- 
tion.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


“If anyone wishes to be informed on the woman 
question the Woman’s Journal is the very best 
means Itis pure. healthful and interesting—a pa- 

er that anyone ought to be glad to in: roduce into 

is family for its literary merit alon- ,even if he did 
not believe in suffrage Is:.bscribe for it tor my own 
granddaughters —WMrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 


Suffrage Association, 
U. or individual get- 
c 295 NEW subscribers to the WOMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL at $1.50 each, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL will! 
pay acash premium of Twenty Dollars. 


Sample Conies Free. One year on trial to new 
subscribers, $1.50. Regular price per vear, ®2.50. 
Address 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, . ass. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty differ- 


ent kinds postpaid for 10 cts. Address C. WILDE, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
usaftersachool. NO MONEY NEEDED, 

tend this adv. to A. CURTIS & CO. 


46 EST QUINCY bT.,CHICAGO. ILL. A 


| 


| 


street, and the same from any railroad. 
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WORLD'S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS. 
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Lhe following chances for entertain- 
ment are all vouched for by the editor 
of this paper. All the advertising par- 
ties are known to him and they belong to 
Unity’s household: 


—E 


L. A. WHITE, 6427 Sheridan avenue. My 
private residence in Woodlawn Park is open 
for visitors. Location, four blocks west of 
4th street entrance to grounds, in a delightful 
residence neighborhood; quiet and resttul, be- 
ing one and one-haf blocks fron a traffic 
Will 
send circulars and information to parties de- 
siring. 


MISS E. H. WALKER, private residence, 
4616 Langley avenue. Two blocks from Cottage 
Grove cable cars, twenty minutes’ ride from 
Fair Grounds; restaurants near; house airy 
and well lighted; rooms accommodating two, 
three or four persons. Terms, #1 per day for 
euch person, or $6 per week, if engagement 
with deposit is made two weeks or more before 
arrival. 


MISS L. M. DUNNING, private residence, 
411 Bowen avenue; 20 minutes to Fair Grounds 
by four lines of cars, and 30 minutes to center 
of the city.@House new, airy, well furnished, 
superior plumbing. Boarding houses and caf:s 
between house and cars. Rooms acco nmodat- 
ing two and three persons. Terms, $1 per day 
for each person. References exchanged. 


KR. F. WI' DE, No. 3°00 Michigan boule- 
vard. Delightful location: large. airy rooms; 
house stands on corner and by itself: one and 
ahalf blecks from elevated road, which is the 
most direct route to the World’s Fair Terms, 
#1 to #1.50 per day each person, according to 
size of room. Moderate-priced meals very 
near. 


MRS. GEORGE PARKER. private family, 
“The Cristoval.” corner Cottage Grove avenue 
and 40th street: 20 minutes to Fair Grounds by 
two lives of cars; 35 minutes to center of city. 
House new: rooms well furnished. ‘Terms, #1 
per day each. Referencea exchanged. 


UNITY BUILDING, 286 Woodlawn Terrace. 
Four minutes’ walk from entrance to the Fair. 
Unitarian headquarters. Rooms at moderate 
prices. Send for circular to Mrs. R. H. Kelly, 
1018 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 


G. W. BUCKLEY, 7130 Woodlawn avenue, 
new fiat. second floor, few furnished rooms 
Five minutes’ ride to the Fair by 1. C. R. R., 
from Brookdale station. Breakfast if desired. 


The Jenness-Miller Monthly is 
a magazine devoted to artistic 
dress, and is a standard in this 
department. .. The subscription 
price is $1.00 a year, but if sub- 
scribed for in connection with 
UNITY we will send this maga- 
zine and UNITY for one year 
(whetherthe UNITY subscription 
be a new one or a renewal) for 
$1.65. Address the Unity Pub- 
lishing Company, 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY | 
Founded by OF MUSI ; CaRL FAELTEN, 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 
In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably o—? ed Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. 
Calendar FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Manager, 
Free. Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 

buys a @9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Latest 
design and style. Perfect, reliable and finely finished. 
ing but the best material used tnd warranted for 3 
i) YEARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 


= AL ay many years, and are reliable and responsible : make and 
= > Fey sell nothing but what we can cuarantee as represented quote 
& “iy <= fi ices. Write to-day for our large cad 
\\ AV a ore 
\ alogue, which is one of the most complete ever published 
OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, If 


CREAT MASTERS 


Selections from the writings, with sketch of 
life, of Channing, Parker, Emerson and Mar- 
tineau. 5 cts.each, or all for 15 cts. mailed. 


JNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 173 Dearborn Si., Ceicago. 
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Hnnouncements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 


RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi 
ate the special fellowship with which the so- 
icties have been identified; but for all local, 

étnical and spiritual purposes the words are 
gcowing less and less in importance, when used 
é) differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 
gr wing sense of community of work and in- 
terest. viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry. the con- 
“* ration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling of our city, our country and the world. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES. FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 

ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 
wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (lndependent), 
Music Hall, corner of State 
atreets. 


Central 
an@ Randolph 
David Swing, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 
Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner Warren avenue and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Minister. 


ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONCREGATION (Jewish). Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, Minis- 
ter. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker's 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist). Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woodlawn. John 8S. Cantwell, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. Kk. G. Hirsch, Minister. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield. Min- 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. corner of Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 


UNITY CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 
born avenue and Walton place. TT. G. Milsted, 
Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 
ington boulevard and Union Park. 


Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. 


THE Annual Flower Festival, the children’s 
service, will take place at All Souls 
next Sunday (June 25th) morning. 


Church 


INSTRUCTION given by correspon- 
dence ‘to students of Plato. Aristotle. 
and other philosphers. Circular. Ed- 
itor Bibliotheca Platonica, Osceola. 
Mo. 


Young Mothers 


should early learn the necessity of keepiny on 
hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk for nursing babies as well as for 
general cooking. It has stood the test for 30 
yeais. Your Grocer and Druggist sell it. 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Svrup for Chil- 
dren Teething” softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 


tion, allays pain, and cures wind colic. %c a bottle, | 


UNITY 


UNIT 
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ESTABLISHED 1878. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


FREDERIC W. SANDERS 


EDI TOoRIAL CONT RISU TOF: 


FLORENCE G. BUCKSTAFF. 
A. J. CANFIELD. 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 
ALLEN W. GOULD. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


EMIL G. HIRSCH. 


FREDERICK L. HOSMER. 


ELLEN T. LEONARD. 


JOHN C. LEARNED. 
M. M. MANGASARIAN. 
SIDNEY H. MORSE. 
MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
HENRY M. SIMMONS. 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
HIRAM W. THOMAS. 

JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


Once more UNITY has taken another step torward. And still it 
is one of many short and feeble steps which have characterized its 


fifteen years of life. 


Never much ahead, but always a little better. 


By this change of dress and increase of size we Nave greatly added 


to the expense of publication. 


The new company was confronted with this problem: 


In order 


to justify this additional expense it must either double the price of 
subscription, which would then leave it only two-thirds the cost of 
the journals with which it is compared, and with which’ it shares 
a place in the current religious literature of our country; or,to keep 
it still at the old price and double the number of subscribers within 


a reasonable time. 


The company has ventured on this last under- 


taking. Weconfidently turn to our subscribers to help us realize this. 
Only by so doubling can the strain, both financial and editorial, be 
reduced to its proper limit, andthe advance be justly maintained. 
Over one hundred and fifty new subscribers have been received 


during the last month while UNITY was atits shabbiest. 


a Columbian lift. 


Give us 


Let old subscriptions be paid and parishes re- 


canvassed. Specialinducements to agents will be given on corre- 


spondence. 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Subscriptions $1 per annum. Send all remittances to 


17) DRARBORN ST. CHICAGO. 


Non-Sectarian. 


A Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the cause of 


Liberal Religion 
$1.00 Per Annwn. 
Sample Copy Free to Any New Address. 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal 
Commission. 


TRE NON-SECTARIAN PUBLISHING CO. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
$12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to hight and heavy work, 
with a complete set of the latest improved attachments 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 5years. Buy 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 

profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOGUE, 


OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT.B8.34 Chicago, Ill, 


————— 


lf You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $5 per day to $3,000 
per year without having bad previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 
sary. A trial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1001. Augusta, Maine. 


Paralysis > : 
Kidney ,Liver, Nervous an¢ 
ce Diseases Cured by 
Electricity. Greatestinven 
tion known. Circulars Free. 77 page book describ 
ing treatment. 1l0cents. Prof. B. B. BLISS, lowaFalls,la 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Duxbury, Mass. Ample grounds on Plymouth 
Bay. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 
Loys. F. B. KNAPP. 


